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THE MONTH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


N the month of August all New 
Hampshire was on the move. It 

seemed so if you looked at the highways 
morning, noon or night. It seemed so 
if you read the state news. It seemed 
so if you visited the state house and 
heard from the state treasurer that the 
gasoline tax receipts were breaking all 
records and from the commissioner of 
motor vehicles that his registrations for 
the year were approaching the 70,000 
mark. 

This latter official would tell you that 
there were too many cars and too many 
drivers licensed and that he proposed to 
keep off the highways cars whose opera- 
tion was dangerous to those who rode 
in them and to others as well; and that 
he was determined to reform the man- 
ners and improve, so far as he could by 
executive orders, the mentality of some 
drivers. Bathing girls on the windshields 
and petting parties on the front seats 
have been among the especial recent 
troubles of the commissioner. The 
drunken driver continues to be a dan- 
gerous nuisance and the terrible penalty 
often visited upon recklessness or heed- 
lessness was illustrated anew during the 
past month when a party of six lost their 
lives upon a Coos county railroad cross- 
ing. Every city and summer resort and 
almost every village has its automobile 
parking problem. 

Where were all these folks going in 


New Hampshire in August? To the 
mountains and the lakes and the beaches. 
To Old Home Day gatherings and camp- 
meetings and soldiers’ reunions and po- 
litical rallies and county fairs and Farm 
Bureau and Pomona Grange field meet- 
ings. Some rode with serious intent and 
more were just on pleasure bent. But 
they rode and they rode and they rode, 
all of them. 

However, the stockholders of the Sun- 
cook Valley Railroad, disowned as an un- 
profitable branch by the Boston & Maine, 
which has been operating it under con- 
tract, believe there is still business for 
the iron horse, and they have arranged 
to continue the operation of the road as 
one of the smallest steam traffic entities 
in the country. 

Old Home Week of 1924 was as suc- 
cessful as any of its 25 predecessors. 
With the exception of the celebration at 
Newcastle of the 150th anniversary of 
the first overt act of the Revolutionary 
War, the capture of Fort Wiliam and 
Mary, the observances of the week were 
simple and unpretentious, but genuine- 
ly enjoyable. Some of them were ac- 
companied by the dedication of soldiers’ 
memorials. And, by the way, the great 
bronze tablet bearing the names of the 
state’s dead in the World War was placed 
in position last month in the rotunda of 
the state house, where it occupies a suit- 
ably prominent place, just opposite the 
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main entrance. On this line, Old Home 
Week visitors and other travellers in the 
Connecticut valley had their attention 
called to the bronze tablet which C. N. 
Vilas of New York and Alstead has 
placed upon the Great Rock in Langdon, 
calling attention to the fame of John 
Langdon, Revolutionary patriot, for 
whom the town was named. 

The great reunion of the year in New 
Hampshire followed Old Home Week 
and had its location on The Weirs camp- 
ground where the veterans of three wars 
gathered in large numbers at Camp J. 
N. Patterson, whose name honored the 
memory of the last general officer in the 
Civil War from New Hampshire to pass 
away. National Commander Quinn of 
the American Legion recognized the en- 
campment by his presence. Dr. Robert 
©. Blood of Concord was elected presi- 
dent of the Veterans’ Association under 
whose auspices the reunion is held and 
which this year has completed arrange- 
ments for purchasing the campground 
grove itself from the Boston & Maine 
railroad. The state now aids the asso- 
ciation in keeping up the plant. 

Another noteworthy fraction of the 
month was Farmers’ and Homemakers’ 
Week at Durham with a remarkable pro- 
gram, culminating in a clever pageant. 
Good attendance and much interest were 
reported, also, from the sectional agricul- 
tural gatherings of the month, the Farm 
Bureau and Pomona Grange field meet- 
ings and the orchard tours. 

The protracted drought required the 
issuance by Governor Brown during the 
month of a proclamation closing the 
woodlands of the state, except in Coos 
county, to hunters, fishermen, berry pick- 
ers and others. As has been the case in 
other years, however, the appearance of 
the proclamation was soon followed by 
some good rains which allowed the lift- 
ing of the ban. Thanks to the excellent 
system of forest fire detection and pre- 
vention instituted by the state forestry 
department, the losses from this cause 
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are growing less each year. One sad 
result of this season’s drought, however, 
was the failure of brook trout fishing, 
many favorite waters disappearing en- 
tirely as the days and weeks passed with- 
out rain. 

Roy A. Haynes, national director of 
prohibition law enforcement, visited New 
Hampshire during the month and ex- 
pressed himself as much pleased with 
the situation in this state’as regards 
obedience to the constitutional amend- 
ment and the Volstead act. His praise 
of the state director under the federal 
law, Rev. Jonathan S. Lewis was un- 
stinted. Soon after his departure Rev. 
O. W. Craig, state commissioner of pro- 
hibitory law enforcement, announced the 
appointment of four deputy commission- 
ers, indicating that he still finds con- 
siderable work to do in keeping intoxi- 
cating liquor out of illegal New Hamp- 
shire possession. Rev. Joseph H. Rob- 
bins, closing his long service as superin- 
tendent of the New Hampshire Anti- 
Saloon League, had the largest per capi- 
ta receipts in his records at the services 
which he conducted in Jaffrey on the 
final Sunday of his incumbency. 

The “summer folks” had lots of fun 
in New Hampshire in August, as to 
which the natives could say, all of it we 
saw and of some of it we were a part. 
There was a horse show at Dublin and 
a dog show at Salem and a flower show 
at Bristol; regattas at Sunapee, stage- 
coaching at Rye and golf and _ tennis 
everywhere. At Mariarden and_ the 
Outdoor Players, Peterborough, they 
played all sorts of things from “Hamlet” 
to “Fashion,” with a Finnish  trage- 
dienne and Paul Robeson, the negro star, 
among the special attractions. There 
was Denishawn dancing at Portsmouth 
and the American Astronomical 
ciation met at Hanover. 


Asso- 
Chautauquas, 


campmeetings and summer schools were 
thicker than horse trots and almost as 
thick as baseball games.—H. C. P. 























THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PRIMARY 


“A new era in the Republican Party” some called the Republican nomination of Captain 


John G. Winant. 


“An opportunity to permanently re-unite all elements in the Republican party under the 


leadership of Capt. Winant,” 
interesting contest in the 1924 Primary. 


HE vote at the Primary was smaller 

than it has been for the past two 

elections. The torrential rains 
and electrical storm that broke over the 
State on the day of the primary con- 
tributed to that result. 

The chief interest lay in the contest 
between Major Knox and Captain Win- 
ant for the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination. Major Knox was the or- 
ganization candidate, and had the sup- 
port of many prominent politicians both 
men and women throughout the State. 
He was well known at the outset of this 
campaign as the enterprising and success- 
ful editor of the Manchester Union. 
Through its columns he has advocated 
and promoted many movements and en- 
terprises in the interests of New Hamp- 
shire. He was known as a ready and 
able speaker, a man of many personal 
contacts and one who creates a favor- 
able impression. 

Captain Winant, on the other hand, 
was unknown in many sections of the 
state, a diffident speaker, and lacking the 
contacts and support of representatives 
of the organization in many communi- 
ties. His nomination by a majority of 
about 2000 therefore has a broader sig- 
nificance than is attached to most prim- 
ary contests. 

With such a background both candi- 
dates made an active campaign, but of 
a very different type. Captain Winant 
avoided all personalities and made his ap- 
peal principally through frank and open 
discussion of issues. He early announc- 
ed his position on all the controversial 
issues and advocated a liberal and speci- 
fic platform. While Major Knox, avoid- 
ing discussion of issues or platforms, 
made his campaign on lines of personal 
contact, hand-shaking and speeches be- 
fore various gatherings. 





was the comment of another on the. outcome of the most 


Wuat ELectep CAPTAIN WINANT 


Because of these two utterly different 
types of campaign the more specific 
points of contention :—the 48-hour work- 
ing week for women and children, tax 
equalization, etc., were overshadowed by 
the question as to whether the voters 
should require candidates publicly to 
state their position on issues before the 
Primary and before the Party Platform 
is drafted. This question became the 
chief issue between the two candidates, 
and probably was the most important 
single factor contributing to Captain 
Winant’s success. 


To offset Major Knox’s support by a 
large proportion of the Republican or- 
ganization, Captain Winant had the back- 
ing of a large number of enthusiastic 
young men who had not previously been 
active in politics and who worked ar- 
dently for Captain Winant because they 
believed in the kind of politics he stood 
for. 


Also large groups of women, many of 
the more progressive farmers, and the 
bulk of the Republican members of the 
labor organizations voted for Capt. 
Winant because of the issues he ad- 
vocated, such as Child Labor, Temper- 
ance, educational measures, and better 
industrial conditions. The support of 
these various elements, his open 
frank campaign, joined with the active 
help of some of the well known men of 
our state, such as Ex-Governor Rolland 
Spaulding, Ex-Governor Robert P. 
Bass, Hon. Windsor H. Goodnow, and 
others, account for this surprising and 
somewhat unexpected victory. 


THe Next IMporTANT POLITICAL 
EVENT 


But the primaries of 1924 are now 


and — 








THE REPUBLICAN TICKET 


For U. S. Senator—Henry W. Keyes For Governor—John G. Winant 
For Cong. Ist Dist—Fletcher Hale For Cong. 2nd Dist. Edward H. Wason 











THe Democrat TICKET 
For U. S. Senator—George E. Farrand For Governor—Fred H. Brown 
For Cong. Ist Dist—Wm. N. Rogers For Cong. 2nd Dist—Wm. H. Barry 
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passed into history, we must turn our 
eyes to the future. 

The Republican State Convention at 
which Party Platform is drafted is to be 
held on Sept. 18th. The Republican 
Party has here an opportunity greatly 
to strengthen its position in New Hamp- 
shire by full co-operation with Capt. 
Winant and his supporters. For this 
purpose the Convention should do two 
things : 

Ist. Draft the kind of platform which 
will enable Captain Winant to 
bring to the party his full strength. 
Otherwise his support will be per- 
sonal and will not permanently 
strengthen the party. This the dele- 
gates at the convention may well do 
not merely on account of party ex- 
pediency, but because Captain Win- 
ant made his campaign on those is- 
sues, and which should therefore be 
incorporated in the Platform. For 
Captain Winant was relatively un- 
known and his victory at the polls 
must be interpreted largely as an 
endorsement by the voters of the 
things he advocated and the kind of 
a campaign he waged. 


2nd. Give Captain Winant an or- 
ganization which will enable him to 
wage a successful campaign. The 
Party needs new young blood. 
Winant has the following. The 
way to attach this younger element 
permanently to the party is by 
giving these young men recognition 
and some responsibility in the party 
organization. 


PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


Another rather dramatic victory of 
these primaries was that of Charles W. 
Tobey who in a three cornered fight 


won the Republican nomination for 
state Senator in the 12th district. In 
Greenville he received every vote cast, 
and in Mount Vernon, Mason, and 
Temple, all but one. Like Captain Win- 
ant, Mr. Tobey’s greatest successes were 
in his home towns. He is now a candi- 
date for the Presidency of the Senate. 
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Others mentioned for this office are 
Frederick I. Blackwood of Concord, 
Harold M. Smith of Portsmouth and 


Frank P. Tilton of Laconia. 


Party METHODS 


Though the Republican primary vote 
was small it was overwhelmingly large as 
compared to the Democratic. And here 
is found an interesting contrast between 
Democratic and Republican party meth- 
ods. 

The Democrats settled many of their 
differences behind closed doors. — Ex- 
cept in a few instances, the Democratic 
nominees for leading offices were largely 
chosen by party leaders before the pri- 
maries. There was therefore practically 
no contest in the Democratic primaries, 
hence a very light vote. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, 
had with the exception of the United 
States Senatorship, contests for almost 
every major office in the state. Differ- 
ences of opinion as to who should be the 
Republican nominees were not settled by 
the party leaders, but were left to the 
voters at the primaries. 

THe NoVEMBER ELECTION 

In spite of the fact that for the past 
two years New Hampshire has been un- 
der a Democratic administration, and 
that the Democrats could probably have 
no more popular or able candidate for 
governor than Fred H. Brown, yet, if 
we were to venture a prophecy to-day, 
it would be that New Hampshire will go 
Republican in November. For the 
Democrats will undoubtedly be weaken- 
ed by two important factors :—First, be- 
cause of Captain Winant’s appeal to 
large groups of liberal and independent 
voters, and, on account of his platform, 
even to numbers of Democrats; and sec- 
ondly, because of a substantial number 
of the radical element in the Democratic 
party which will go to Senator LaFol- 
lette. This, joined with President Cool- 
idge’s immense popularity throughout 
New England would seem to point to- 
ward a Republican victory this fall in 
New Hampshire.—The Editors. 





INTER MARRIAGE AND TOWN DEGENERACY 


By L. E. RicHWAGEN 


N a small town not far from the state 

capital, an unkempt man with clothes 

tattered and grimy, a week’s growth 
of beard on his chin, slowly plods along, 
snapping his whip occasionally at the 
yoke of oxen leisurely drawing a load of 
hay on a two-wheeled cart. Encourage 
him to converse, and he will resort to the 
generalities common in a child of 12 or 
14 years. “No, the hay ain’t: all in. 
Yes, it look like rain,’ are the limits of 
his contributions to a lively conversation. 

His name? It is that of an influential, 
revered family that lived in the same vil- 
lage in the years gone by. It is the 
name of revolutionary heroes and lead- 
ers in the Union army. One of New 
Hampshire’s most notable statesmen, to 
say nothing of a long line of distinguish- 
ed lawyers, physicians and congressmen, 
hore the identical name a few genera- 
tions ago. And the man driving the 
yoke of oxen, ignorant to the extreme, 
with an intelligence bordering on feeble- 
mindedness, is a member of the same 
family as these illustrious forerunners. 

A survey of the town shows that there 
are many others of the original family 
still about. What of them? Do they 
carry on the notable work of the family 
progenitors? Do they continue the 
work of their forefathers in the fields 
of medicine, law and politics? The 
tragedy is, they do not. The historical 
name that once aroused reverence, res- 
pect and often fear now is a means of 
identifying day laborers on the farms, 
the hirelings, the ne’er do wells. 

True, some of the descendants of the 
original family have left the New 
Hampshire home and become more or 
less successful in other places, yet, their 
fame is not heralded very far beyond 
their immediate vicinity. | Moreover, 
they are but one branch of the original 
family, and, not being numerous, can 
not hope to blot out the stigma placed 
on the historical name by the existence 
of the intellectually inferior members re- 


maining in the first settlement. The 
family which was once powerful, mak- 
ing its influence felt in the state and in 
the nation, has slowly degenerated into 
a powerless family composed of individ- 
uals who are sometimes a menace, some- 
times of no account and rarely of any 
social value. 

Alarming as this condition is to an 
outsider who expected to see in the des- 
cendants of this renowned family a class 
of respected townspeople living more or 
less in the position of dignitaries, to the 
village people it means nothing. Some 
of the old family men hold town office, 
and inform outsiders of that fact when 
the occasion arises, or is made to arise. 
They work side by side with men of 
other degenerate families and proudly 
boast of their descent from New Eng- 
land’s: earliest settlers. It is the only 


basis on which they can rest distinction— 
if such it can be termed: 


Other large families with several 
scores of males perpetuating the family 
name live in the village. They have de- 
generated as has the first family until 
their names have become merely a handy 
method of appellation to designate va- 
rious of the manual laborers who can 
safely be trusted not to evolve any in- 
novations. One of these families, for 
convenience call them Burons, whose an- 
cestors were cultured and _ intellectual 
settlers coming over from England at 
the time of the Mayflower’s arrival, are 
still living in the glamour of an estim- 
able past. They married and intermar- 
ried, with cousins marrying cousins, 
aunts, or other relatives. After lapses 
of a generation or two, some one else 
in the family would intermarry and so 
the process continued. An effort to 
trace the family history becomes a hope- 
less quest only attempted by those who 
have a morbid interest in complex gen- 
ealogies. 

Obviously, the result of such inter- 
marriage is degeneracy. Mendel’s law 
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works with frightful accuracy, and with 
these families it makes no exceptions. In- 
herited traits, such as feeble-mindedness, 
are recessively existent in many people, 
but they do not come to light ordinarily 
because the person with a recessive char- 
acter has mated with another having the 
same character to bring it out in the fol- 
lowing generations. If two members 
of the same family mate, the recessive 
characters are pretty certain to become 
dominant in some of their children. So, a 
Buron marrying a Buron would have one- 
fourth of their children normal, one- 
fourth with the undesirable trait (feeble- 
mindedness) and two-fourths apparent- 
ly normal but carrying the undesirable 
trait to transmit to their children. Only 
the one-fourth normal children are free 
from this dread inheritance. 

In the many New Hampshire towns, 
intermarriage has been a common oc- 
curence and the toll of the practice can 
be reckoned by the number of feeble- 
minded and morons that inhabit the vil- 
lage, or are inmates in institutions. 

Up in the mountain district of the 
state, in a small town isolated from any 
large settlement, or from practically any 
outside influence for generation after 
generation, the same degeneracy exists 
but in an exaggerated manner. Two or 
three of the original families have in- 
termarried and live together in their 
pent-up community. The manners and 
customs of these mountaineers is close- 
ly parallel to those of the Kentucky 
Mountaineers before the coal mines were 
opened bringing an influx of railroads, 
with foreigners closely behind. None 
in the settlement could be called brilliant, 
for they have been weeded out through 
intermarriage and exodus, leaving only 
the feeble minded, the dull and the ig- 
norant. It is claimed by a reliable au- 
thority that the men still use muzzle load- 
ing shotguns and still argue over the dis- 
puted election between Hayes and _ Til- 
den, back in 1876, just as though it had 
occurred at the last election. Because 
of his queer appearance and individual- 
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ity, an Ossipee mountaineer can be rec- 
ognized wherever he is. 

In another town near the coast, half 
the population is made up of degenerates. 
From a check list of 450 voters who cast 
their ballots at the last election, seven 
family names are outstanding, the voters 
by those names casting 276 out of the 
total 450 votes for the town. 

Designating the names by their first 
letters, the following table indicates the 
number of voters by the same name who 
have a vote in the town: 


rere ore 78 
Pw asGeun Terr 
PT hticcecuuwdeaneueins 48 
i +deuukhuies waees 30 
Te Ke seen ehnce wane 20 
Me tumicanaaneeen weed 18 
Se eee eee 15 
ies. ctnlie indie eacaue 12 

Total 276 


There are many other towns, espec- 
ially in the northern part of the state, 
where the same conditions of intermar- 
riage and consequent degeneracy have 
resulted. In one town, a normal in- 
dividual carrying a lead pipe in his hand 
saw a moron descendant of a once lead- 
ing family who occasionally did work 
for him. He called to him, “Charley!” 
and Charley jumped behind a woodpile 
at the side of the road. The farmer 
called to him again, but Charley only 
hid the deeper in the woodpile. The 
farmer growing impatient swore, “Come 
want you to work for me.’ Charley 
took a peep from behind his shelter, 
“Put up that gun,” he implored frantical- 
ly, “and [ll think about it.” 

Charley was just a little worse than 
those in the village who laughed at him. 
In many of the small towns, a stranger 
is gazed on suspiciously and has an un- 
comfortable life until he leaves the place. 
A man, wishing to have the loan of a 
book from one of the most normal of 
a degenerate family, called at his tumbl- 
ed down house. The man, it seemed, 
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was working in the field under the shad- 
ow of a lofty peak, scything away with 
four helpers. Not knowing which of 
the five was the man he wanted, the 
book-seeker stumbled over rocks and 
through tangling vines to the first of the 
line of workers. The five worked on 
silently, glumly surveying the newcomer 
over their eyebrows. “Mr. Smith?” the 
first worker was asked. He paused long 
enough to indicate over his shoulder 
someone in the rear, and continued his 
mowing. The second man followed the 
example of the first, pointed over his 
shoulder, and continued his mowing. 
The process continued until the last man 
was reached, Mr. Smith. After an 
hour’s conversation, with much deliber- 
ation on the part of Mr. Smith, the 
stranger was informed that he could not 
be loaned the book he had travelled 10 
miles to borrow. 

In that field, mowing straggling blades 
of dwarfed grass growing among the 
rocks and weeds, in that field where 
“made” hay was raked by hand, and 
where the workers’ actions seemed so 
queer, were two representatives to the 
General Court and two town officers. 

Almost anyone in these many degen- 
erate towns may vote and, thanks to 
democracy, their votes count as much as 
the. vote of the ablest in the land. Cases 
are cited where dull voters are instruct- 
ed to vote in such a way as to make their 
ballots go for the wrong man. It is not 
strange that this condition should exist 
for the morality of a place depends up- 
on the viewpoint of its inhabitants. So. 
it is permissible for the feeble-minded 
to vote and, what is far worse, it is per- 
missible for the feeble-minded to marry, 
though the state law expressly forbids it. 
When one reflects that only one of their 
kind would ever marry a feeble-minded 
person, and that all of the offspring of 
two mental defectives must necessarily 
he defective, the consequnces resulting 
from a lax public sentiment can be seen 
in their alarming nakedness. 

Educate the people, some would say, 
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and thereby remedy conditions. This is 
a difficult procedure when there are two 
classes of people to contend with, those 
who are not educable and those who do 
not wish to be educated. From the 
town cited of 450 voters, no boy or girl 
has gone to college for over 20 years. 
The same public sentiment that permits 
the marriage of mental defectives, laughs 
at the attempts of a truant officer to com- 
pel their children to attend school in com- 
pliance with the law. The truant officer 
shrugs his helplessness and executes his 
office on the one or two foreigners who 
dare to take their children from the 
schools for a day’s work. The people 
cannot be educated through example for 
there are not enough willing to live in 
these towns, and who have the necessary 
equipment to live an example, to make 
any appreciable dent in the accepted 
public opinion. 

Weed out the unfit, is another pos- 
sible remedy for the steady degeneration 
of the towns. Theoretically, the idea is 
sound. Through the medium of the 
schools, all the children could be given 
mental tests which have proven reliable 
methods of measuring intellect. Select- 
ing those children whom the test had 
shown to be feeble-minded, segregate 
them, and give them additional tests so 
that no error might be made. Upon 
proof of their feeble-mindedness, com- 
mit them for life to an institution where 
they could enjoy all the pleasures of this 
world except freedom and companion- 
ship with those of the opposite sex, two 
necessary limitations for the general 
good. 

The suggestion of segregating all the 
feeble-minded in the state was made in 
1915 by the Children’s Commission ap- 
pointed by the legislature two years pre- 
viously. The report of the commission 
shows that, compared to 947  feeble- 
minded cared for in various institutions, 
there were an estimated number of 
3,168 at large throughout the state. 
Thus, the total of both cases in institu- 
tions and cases-at-large amounts to 
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4,115, almost one per cent of the total 
population. 

The report also reveals that feeble- 
mindedness ranges from the smallest 
percentage in the most thickly _ settled 
county to the largest percentages in the 
two most remote and thinly settled coun- 
ties. It points out further that 61.5 per 
cent of all cases were of American stock. 
The rest of the cases were distributed 
among a dozen or more nations. 

Practically, experts state, it is almost 
impossible to segregate all the feeble- 
minded. On paper, the idea is splendid, 
without criticism. However, in applica- 
tion the first obstacle met would be the 
state legislature which would be exceed- 
ingly undesirous of appropriating such 
an enormous sum of money as a plan 
of wholesale segregation would entail. 
Secondly, the people are afraid of men- 
tal tests even to the most brilliant who 
secretly harbor the frightened thought 
that they might somehow be proven men- 
tally feeble. The tests, too, would be 
difficult to give inasmuch as experienced 
examiners would be required and _ hos- 
tile parents encountered. 

Even were all the feeble-minded to be 
placed in institutions the morons, just 
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above the line, are still at large. 


They 
are the most serious menace, being as 
they are not feeble-minded enough to be 
committed to an institution but so near 
to it that they have no resistance against 


temptations. They are the ones who 
make up the greater part of our criminal 
and immoral classes. Generally they 
marry and have large families, thus in- 
creasing their kind. 

Most all of the towns which have de- 
generated are naturally isolated, espec- 
ially those towns that the railroads neg- 
lected. This has resulted in a certain 
provincialism in customs and manners 
of living that is now reflected in the vast 
number of people bearing the same name 
and living in the same town. Through 
intermarriage, and a general exodus of 
the brilliant these families have become 
degenerate. If conditions can not be 
remedied to any appreciable extent 
through education, and if segregation of 
the feeble-minded is not practicable at 
the present time, what will happen to our 
rural communities? Will the auto- 
mobile open up a_ progressive era of 
country life, or will it be an opening 
wedge to worse conditions than have 
ever existed? 





FUNERAL 


3y Ep RICHARDS 


The minister had had his say; 

The carriages were all in line; 

The helping neighbors went away; 

And through the house there stole a fine 
And fragile quietness like glass. 

A wind of whispering garments played 


Against it as the searchers pass 
In black, all sorrowful and staid. 


Those older ones, they seek him out,— 
Those tight-nerved ones with hearts as sore, 


They hear a sob. 


No more a doubt; 


They find him here behind the door, 























THE DOUBTFUL VOTERS IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Hopart PILLSBURY 


EW HAMPSHIRE politics are 
like what Caesar said, All Gaul 
was divided into three parts. They 
are the Republicans, the Democrats and 
the Doubtful Voters. The last named 
are in a large majority. But, like Jum- 


bo, they do not realize their own 
strength. 
When John G. Sinclair of  Ports- 


mouth was a candidate for governor, he 
sat down one night with the party. man- 
agers and went over the list of voters in 
each town. In Raymond, they told him, 
there were 16 Republicans, 28 Demo- 
crats and 104 Doubtful. In Seabrook 
there were 12 Republicans, 10 Demo- 
crats and 245 Doubtful. In Hampton 
there were 24 Republicans, 20 Demo- 
crats and 101 Doubtful. It was care- 
fully explained to him that the idea was 
to put sufficient currency into circula- 
tion among the Doubtful Voters to in- 
duce them to support Sinclair for gov- 
ernor. ‘ 

“By George!” exploded the candidate, 
“the next time I run, it will be as the 
candidate of the Doubtful party.” 

In the present campaign there is no 
doubt that the Republicans will vote for 
Winant, the Democrats for Governor 
Brown. Then there are the minor par- 
ties. Who knows their strength? The 
progressives have plenty of candidates, 
but what about the poor conservatives 
who believe in standing pat? The 48- 
hour vote is all set, but what of the 84- 
hour element? The drys appear to be 
satisfied, but the wets are at sea. We 
have a candidate who appeals to the base- 
ball players and is satisfactory to the to- 
bacco chewers. We have another who 
won first prize at a cattle show and has 
his picture taken entirely surrounded by 
a German police dog. But the golf 
players, the mountain climbers, the snow 
shovelers and citizens who believe in 
daylight saving and moonshine making 


—are not these to be conceded to the 
Doubtful Party? 

Gentlemen who have the responsibili- 
ty of drafting the party platforms should 
take steps to corral as many as possible 
of these Doubtful Voters. They should 
emulate the example of the late Frank 
Streeter who presented an important 
plank in a Republican convention once 
with the explanation: 

“This plank, gentlemen of the con- 
vention, will take them all in.” 

For instance, there is a crying need in 
this state for tax reform. Any political 
party that really wants some votes should 
advocate the abolition of taxation. Tax- 
ation is one of the most unpopular phe- 
nomena that nature has given us. Has 
Noone the moral courage to strike at 
the root of this tax business, as Lincoln 
struck at slavery or as Volstead struck 
at the Demon Rum? Down with taxes! 

There should be a_ weather plank. 
The snowstorm which struck the White 
Mountains September 6, arrived before 
last winter’s snow had melted in the ra- 
vines. What is to happen to our sum- 
mer boarders when New Hampshire be- 
comes a year-round winter resort. Here 
is a matter that virtually affects the prin- 
ciple industry of the state. If the Re- 
publicans and Democrats do not take a 
stand on it, perhaps LaFollette and 
Wheeler will. 

The automobile problem demands at- 
tention. Statistics show that there is 
only one automobile in this state to five 
and three-fourths inhabitants. Some of 
the most deserving poor are without ma- 
chinery for joyriding. Among __ those 
who applied for aid at the office of chari- 
ties in our leading city, only one in eight 
owned an automobile! The _ political 
parties should take cognizance of such 
a condition. 

A declaration in favor of the resusita- 
tion, rehabilitation, reinstatement and re- 
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generation of New Hampshire agricul- 
ture is also necessary for any political 
party which intends to get the farmers’ 
votes. This plank should come out 
boldly for co-operation co-ordination, 
combination, convergence and _ co-inci- 
dence. The agricultural interests should 
be protected, even if it takes a constitu- 
tional convention to do it. 

The Democratic party in New Hamp- 
shire should point with pride at Concord 
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and view with alarm at Washington. 
The Republican party should view with 
alarm at Concord and point with pride 
at Washington. That is in reality, the 
difference between the two great par- 
ties. The third party has a right to be 
pessimistic about both places. 

Is it any wonder that the Doubtful 
Voters are increasing in numbers, but 
not as dumb as they were in the days of 
Franklin Pierce and John P. Hale? 





A REVERIE 


By Lrestie H. PHINNEY 


I have toiled full sixty years amid the boulders 
On the hillsides of this old New England farm; 
When the maple leaves are dying, 
When the winter gales are crying, 
I am always looking forward to the Springtime, with its 


charm. 


I have toiled full sixty years to make this farmstead 
Give, for one and all, a meed it scant’ly yields; * 
When the maple buds are swelling, 
When of love the birds are telling, 
Then I harness Dick and Nellie, and we plough the same old 


fields. 


I have toiled full sixty vears to win a harvest 
That to those I love shall ease and comfort bring ; 
When the swallows high are winging, 
When the robin’s song is ringing, 
I give thanks for strength to labor, and that, once more, 


it is Spring. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE MASONRY 


By Freperick I. BLACKWwoop 





A large place in New Hampshire life is given to the activities of the 


various secret fraternities. 


give a short sketch of the work of each in the Granite State. 


below, others next month. 


HE history of New Hampshire, al- 

ways of interest to her citizens, 

would be quite incomplete without 
some data on the fraternal side of the 
ledger. 

True it is that the Granite State num- 
bers, all told, less than a half million 
people,—men, women, and children,— 
yet, for all that, a glance at the rosters 
of the many secret orders, leads one to 
believe that a great majority of the in- 
habitants are affiliated with some secret 
society. And all of these, I venture to 
say, have an important bearing on the 
welfare of the communities wherever 
situated. 

From the standpoint of one who has 
been a member of the Craft for many 
years,—having served as the head of 
several subordinate bodies of the Rite,— 
it is only natural that Masonry comes 
closest to the heart of the writer. This 
does not by any means minimize the im- 
portance of those other orders that are 
instituted throughout the state,—rather, 
it accentuates the belief that all are po- 
tential for the public good and among its 
votaries may be found many sufficiently 
well versed in their aims and activities to 
shed more light to a truth-seeking pub- 
lic. 

History at best is rather dry for the 
average reader to attempt to absorb it. 
Let us then at the outset have it under- 
stood that this article is not a history of 
Masonry in New Hampshire but a gloss- 
ary of facts gathered from memory and 
offered in a rambling way to the readers 
of the GRANITE MONTHLY. 


It is the purpose of the Granite Monthly to 


Some appear 


For the better part of the last two 
centuries Masonry has played an impor- 
tant role in state and national activities. 
We of the fraternity like to dwell upon 
such facts as that many of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, or 
that some of the most distinguished gen- 
erals of the Revolutionary War were 
members of the Craft. There is a su- 
preme satisfaction in the thought that in 
the shaping of the nation, brotherly love 
was manifested at every turn and that 
those who wrought for the good of all 
were actuated by the spirit with which 
the lodgeroom is permeated. 

Masonry has grown from a small be- 
ginning to a wonderful force. St. 
John’s Lodge of Portsmouth was the 
first to be chartered in this state, in fact 
it was one of the first to be instituted in 
the United States and for this reason, 
if for no other, gives New Hampshire a 
commanding position among the several 
jurisdictions. 

The archives of the Portsmouth 
brethren are filled with minutes of in- 
terest to everyone who knows the sig- 
nificance of the square and compass. 
They tell us of men like John Langdon, 
maker of history, who devoted a life of 
genuine service to his fellow men,—that 
Washington and Lafayette were not un- 
known to them, and that General John 
Sullivan enjoyed the hospitality of many 
of their communications. 

Masonry in this state traces its ad- 
vance from this beginning of Lodge in- 
stitution at Portsmouth. From this be- 
ginning there have been added in years 
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past and up to the present time many 
branches of the Rite so that to-day there 
are under the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Lodge of New Hampshire one hundred 
distinct Lodges, nearly all of which num- 
ber in their membership men prominent 
in the affairs of life,—the grand total 
of enrollment now being upwards of 
fifteen thousand. 
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It might be well to mention three other 
orders in the state——not Masonic, but 
whose pre-requisites demand a relative 
affiliation with the bodies of the Ameri- 
can Rite,—Bektash Temple, A. A. O. N. 
M. S., the Order of the Eastern Star, and 
the DeMolay Order for Boys. 

Membership in the Shrine is made 
available through the pre-requisite that 














FREDERICK E. EVERETT 
Grand Master 


In addition to these hundred lodges, 
there are also in this state twenty-seven 
Chapters of Royal Arch Masons, sixteen 
Councils of Royal and Select Masters, 
and eleven Commanderies of Knights 
Templar,—all subordinate to a govern- 
ing grand body. In the Scottish Rite 
there are five Lodges of Perfection, five 
Councils, Princes of Jerusalem, four 
Chapters of Rose Croix, and the New 
Hampshire Consistory. 


the applicant be either a Knight Templar 
or a 32° Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite 
Mason; the pre-requisites for member- 
ship in the Order of the Eastern Star 
are that the applicant must be a Master 
Mason, or the wife, mother, sister or 
daughter of a Mason; membership in 
the DeMolay Order for Boys demands 
that the petitioner for the degrees must 
be the son of a Mason or the chum of 
a Mason’s son. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE MASONRY 


An old custom still in effect in some 


of the Lodges in the state is that the . 


regular meeting night is governed by the 
moon’s changes. In the early days, when 
the methods of transportation were 
crude and many times limited and often 
the members were obliged to travel a 
considerable distance to meet with their 
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“on or before the full of the moon.” 

It is the rule rather than the exception 
that Masonic honors fall where due. To 
itemize those who have labored for the 
cause of Masonry in the past would re- 
quire endless space but to those who may 
read these lines, an article would be in- . 
complete did it not mention such stal- 





Harry M. CHENEY 
Grand Secretary 


brethren, a full moon was depended up- 
on to illuminate the way. The modern 
days of electricity and gas and the uni- 
versal service which is now obtained by 
the use of the automobile obviates the 
necessity of following this old regula- 
tion, nevertheless, there are still several 
of the bodies that hold their meetings 


wart exponents of the principles of the 
Craft as John Franklin Webster, George 
Perley Cleaves, Horace A. Brown, Frank 
D. Woodbury, Charles F. Batchelder 
who have gone to their great reward, 
leaving behind them a heritage that all 
might well emulate. 

It should never be presumed that the 
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wheels stop turning by the loss of a 
member, for the good that men do lives 
after them. Those old and tried mem- 
bers of the Craft have simply left an 
example for others to follow, which, in 
turn, is only a legacy for the next gen- 
_ eration. 

Those at the head of the symbolic, cap- 
itular, cryptic, and Templar rites in New 
Hampshire to-day are functioning even 
as did their illustrious predecessors and 
if history contains nothing outstanding 
to record in this present day, yet, Ma- 
sonic annals will contain a full account 
of their stewardship. 

There are some who may say that no 
one can ever attain to the heights of 
some of those who have gone before, 
nevertheless, time must be the best judge 
when conditions are so constantly chang- 
ing, and as the Masonic fraternity is 
constantly increasing in membership and 
influence, that, in itself, is sufficient 
guarantee that there is no backward 
movement noticeable in the Order. 

To give credit, where credit is due, it 
is only fitting to mention some of those 
who have climbed to the pinnacle of fra- 
ternal success, after years of service. 
The present presiding officers of the 
state grand bodies are: Frederic E. 
Everett, Concord, Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge; Eugene P. Hadley, La- 
conia, Grand High Priest of the Grand 
Chapter; Joseph B. Bartlett, Derry, 
Grand Master of the Grand Council; 
Charles A. Rice, Claremont, Grand Com- 
mander of the Grand Commandery; 
Elmer D. Goodwin, Manchester, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the New Hampshire 
Consistory; Mrs. Cora C. Reed, Dover, 
Worthy Grand Matron of the Order of 
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the Eastern Star; Arthur J. Boutwell, 
Concord, Potentate of Bektash Temple. 

As the Lodge is the foundation of 
everything Masonic it is to it that the 
Craft turns when in search of further 
light. New Hampshire suffers nothing 
by comparison with other grand juris- 
dictions as it turns with pride to the one 
who presides over its destinies,—Fred- 
eric E. Everett, Grand Master,—or to 
him to whom the Grand Master turns in 
the straightening out of the many details 
that must confront him on many occa- 
sions,—Harry M. Cheney, Grand Sec- 
retary. With such men as these at the 
helm there could be nothing else but 
harmony and strength in the support of 
the great institution they represent. 

Both are men chosen from the busy 
walks of life,—the former being a civil 
engineer by profession and at the head 
of the state highway commission, and the 
latter a journalist of reputation before 
being called to the office of Grand Sec-: 
retary. 

New Hampshire also enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the first to in- 
stitute a purely Masonic publication de- 
voted to the interests of the Craft, and 
it is without a jot or title of embarass- 
ment that the writer calls this to the 
attention of the readers of the Granite 
Monthly. The New Hampshire Ma- 
sonic Bulletin has already, in its four 
years of existence, proven its worth. 

Such in brief is an outline of one 
branch of fraternity life in the state,— 
an Order that has stood the test of ages 
and whose chief characteristics of chari- 
ty, hospitality and brotherly love have 
emblazoned their way throughout the 
world. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE ODD FELLOWSHIP 


By WILLIAM WesTON, GRAND MASTER 


shire Odd Fellowship is not ful- 
ly known. The first member of 
the order who came north from the 
birthplace of American Odd Fellowship 


Ls: early history of New Hamp- 


in Baltimore in 1819 has left no rec- 
ord of his interest in the fraternity. 
It would have been instructive, even 
at this time, to know his views of a 
fraternity practicing works of benev- 














NEW HAMPSHIRE ODD FELLOWSHIP 


olence and charity in such measure as 
to merit the name of “Odd Fellow,” 
because so diffierent from the socie- 
ties of the time. 

It is certain that an increasing num- 


ber of these interested in the order 
began to gather in the larger towns 
and cities for on September 11, 1843, 
a lodge was instituted at Nashua. 
This lodge, Granite, No. 1, was quick- 
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ly followed by the institution of 
others in various parts of the state 
until now there are one hundred and 
four lodges with a membership June 
30, 1923, of 16,857. White Mountain 


Lodge of Concord has the largest 
membership—about 560—and the 
first lodge instituted, Granite of 
Nashua, is second with about 450 
members. 
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The Rebekah Degree, a woman’s 
branch of the order, was planned and 
formed by Schuyler Colfax in 1851 
and sanctioned by the Grand Lodge 
in that year. The first Rebekah lodge 
was instituted in Nashua as Nashua, 
No. 1, Dec. 8, 1870. The name of 
this lodge was afterward changed to 
Olive Branch Rebekah Lodge, which 
name it still bears. This branch of 
the order has prospered and there are 
now 97 lodges with a membership of 
nearly 19,000. 

Early in the work of the order it 
was found difficult to care for the 
members who by reason of age or 
infirmity were not able to care for 
themselves. For a time such mem- 
bers were cared for in their own com- 
munities by their home lodges. ° This 
was not satisfactory and after much 
deliberation a parcel of land was ob- 
tained in the city of Concord and a 
home adapted for the use of the in- 
digent and feeble. This home has 
been splendidly supported by the or- 
der but will in due time be supplanted 
by a larger and more commodious 
structure. It is easy to give approxi- 
mate figures and historical dates but 
the complete history of our order can 
never be written. We may write 
that the amount expended for the re- 
lief of brothers in one year was $28,- 
867.43, but this is only the financial 
statement of the relief work of the 
order. No records are kept of the 
un-numbered gifts of provisions, 
clothing, fuel and other necessities of 
life freely given to aid the needy. 
Multiply this by the number of years 
since the institution of the first lodge, 
with proportionate subtractions, and 
add to the result the extensive bene- 
factions of the Rebekah degree mem- 
bers and the total of help is a stu- 
pendous sum. 

In one year—last year—there was 
paid for watching the sick $2,678.22 

3urial of the dead 10,909.07 
Other charity 5,820.06 
Making a total for relief, of $48,271.78 
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The aid and assistance given to 
the brethren along financial lines is a 
very small part of the work of the 
order. If a complete history of the 
order were to be written it must of 
necessity take up the aid given to 
men and women in the formation of 
character and the development of that 
fraternal spirit which leads to a bet- 
ter understanding of the brotherhood 
of man. 

The history of some of the smaller 
lodges is a record of heroic endeavor. 
In some of our decadent towns the 
population has dwindled to the place 
where there are no young men to take 
the place of those who have grown 
old in the service. The history of 
these lodges shows the same _ pains- 
taking care in discharging their ob- 
ligations as is shown by the larger 
lodges. In one small lodge a brother 
was taken sick in the winter season. 
He lived about two miles from the 
village and farmed in a small way. 
For two weeks the members of the 
lodge took turns in going out to his 
farm each morning and afternoon to 
care for the stock and do the work 
that the brother was unable to do. 
This evidences the true spirit of Odd 
Fellowship and is typical of the order 
wherever found. 

The history of the Order would not 
be complete unless mention is made 
of the property accumulations of the 
various lodges. Some of the smaller 
lodges meet in hired halls, but all of 
the older and larger lodges own their 
buildings. Some of these building's 
are com modious structures and are 
well equipped for their purpose with 
large halls and good offices. The 
money holdings and investments to- 
day are about a million dollars. From 
the small beginnings of 1843 the or- 
der has grown largely because it has 
rendered definite service to humanity 
along lines where there was genuine 
need. It was ventured to translate 
its motto, “Friendship, Love and 











HISTORY AND PURPOSES OF RED MEN 


Truth,” into the language of service 
—a language easily understood by 
all, especially by those who receive 
or witness its manifold benefactions. 
The history of New England Odd 
Fellowship is the history of an or- 
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ganization devoted to works of help- 
fulness and charity—endeavoring to 
destroy a few weeds in the garden of 
life, and plant in their place the seeds 
that will blossom in friendship, love, 
truth, faith, hope and charity. 


ORIGIN? HISTORY AND PURPOSES OF THE 
IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN 


By Harrie M. Younc 


HE question has frequently been 
asked me, “What is the Improved 
Order of Red Men and why are 
you so enthusiastic in its behalf?” As 
fully as pos- 
sible — within 
the limits of 
a magazine 
article I will 
answer. 
The _ Im- 
proved Or- 
der of Red 
Men is the 
oldest strictly 
fraternal or- 
der of Amer- 
ican origin 
and teach- 
ings. Its birth 
is co-existent 
with the birth 





of Liberty, Red Men and Sons of St. 
Tamina. It was the Sons of Liberty 


who, in 1773, emptied the tea into Bos- 
ton Harbor. 


The early 
Patriots who 
founded that 
society never 
knew what 
real Ameri- 


can_ liberty 
was, they 
having lived 
under kings 


all their lives, 
and having 
no vote or 
voice in some 
of the most 
important 
matters per- 
taining to 


of the Repub- their own 
lic and al- g o vernment. 
though in its Their first 
early stages vision of real 
it did not bear freedom was 
the name by caught from 
which it is the wild sav- 
now known ages, who 
we can trace GrorcGe W. Ham roamed the 
its history Great Senior Sagamore, Great Council of N. H. forest at will 


with scarcely a break from the year 1762. 

Prior to the American Revolution and 
during that period, also during the war 
of 1812, there existed many societies, 
social and patriotic, known as the Sons 


rejoicing in the unrestrained occupation 
of this great new world; who selected 
their own sachems and forms of religious 
worship; and who made their own laws 
and tribal regulations, which were few 
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and simple, and only such as were suited 
to primitive tribal life, while the white 
men, who came here, were continually 
followed up and hampered by unreason- 
able laws and regulations, imposed by a 
distant king and his local appointees, 
were denied the right of trial by jury, 
and were burdened by unjust taxes. 
They began to chafe under their thrall- 
dom and finally when human nature could 
stand no more they determined to act. 
The “Boston Tea Party” was the first 
manifestation 
of their de- 
term ination 
to throw off 


the yoke, 
which was 
later by the 


Declaration 
of Indepen- 
dence. and 
the War of 
the Revolu- 
tion. 

The _ chil- 
dren of the 
forest, having 
furnished the 
first inspira- 
tion of true 
liberty, and 
whose paint 
feathers were 
used to en- 
able the 
wearers to 
escape detec- 
tion by Brit- 
ish 


sympa- Kitt K. 
thizers. it Great Junior Sagamore, 
was but natural that the name of the 


Sons of Liberty should be changed so as 
to suggest the true cause of its origin and 
from this grew our present designation, 
the Improved Order of Red Men. 
Originally the watchword was Free- 
dom and the part that these societies 
played in securing Freedom for the 
American Colonists is historical. To 
Freedom was later added, in the need of 
a broader field, the motto, Friendship, 
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and brotherly love, shared the interest 
with patriotism. Later, in 1835, when 
the order was first incorporated Charity 
was added so that now we have as our 
watchword Freedom, Friendship 
Charity. 

As a fraternity our order claims for 
its heritage that glorious emblem, Old 
Glory, and it is a reminder to every mem- 
ber of his pledge to defend the flag of 
our Union from every danger. 

With about 5000 branches, in every 
State, Terri- 
tory and Pos- 
session of the 
United States 
and there 
only, this fra- 
ternity ex- 
emplifies the 
best that is 
in American 
manhood. 
More than 
half a million 
members, the 
flower of this 
great, indus- 
trious, free 
people, cheer- 
fully give to 


and 


it their vol- 
untary, lov- 
ing  allegi- 
ance. 


Its friend- 
ship, of fra- 
ternity, is the 


best, purest 
STIMSON and = strong- 
Great Council of N. H. est and well 


worthy of the membership and devotion 
of all true citizens. It admits to bene- 
ficial or non-beneficial membership only 
white citizens of the United States of 
eighteen years and upwards and it gets 
the best. 

Its ritualistic ceremonies are purely 
American, original and distinctive, and 
give to posterity a demonstration of the 
best pecularities of the primitive North 
American Indian. Founded on the man- 
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ners, customs and traditions of this won- 
derful aboriginal people, the ritualistic 
work portrays something original and 
fascinating, and when faithfully deline- 
ated becomes instructive as well as in- 
tensely interesting. 

We teach the true American citizen, 
when accepted into our covenant of 
faith, that the degrees of the Improved 
Order of Red Men are representative of 
a race whose ceremonies in their forest 
homes were elevating and contained les- 
sons that 
bound them 
together, as 
they do us, in 
bonds of uni- 
ty and good 
fellowship. 

The Im- 
proved Order 
of Red Men 
is a secret so- 
ciety, secret 
in the same 
sense that the 
inner life of 
the home cir- 
cle is secret, 
yet there is 
nothing in its - 
ritual or its 
laws that de- 
bars man or 
woman on 
account of 
creed or na- 
tivity. We- 
administer no 
oath binding 
you to any 
religious or political creed; as you enter 
the wigwam so you depart, a free man. 
Each member must be a white citizen of 
the United States, a believer in the Su- 
preme Being, able to earn a livelihood 
and of good reputation and character. 
His social standard is not considered so 
long as he is a true man. It matters not 
whether he is black with the soot of the 
forge or clad in the elegance of a pros- 
perous profession. 
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Strictly fraternal and benevolent in 
its character, the Order teaches lessons 
that elevate and instill into the hearts 
and minds of its members true Friend- 
ship, Patriotism and the care of our de- 
pendents, as well as the good traits of 
the aboriginal North American Indian. 
There are three degrees: 

The Adoption degree which exempli- 
fies the primitive Red Man’s form of 
naturalization, through which they com- 
pelled their captives to undergo a test 
of firmness 
and power of 
endurance, 
and after 
being so 
adopted there 
was extended 
to them that 
affection that 
brothers and 
relations bear 
one to. the 
other and all 
rec ollections 
of their 
former kin- 
dred were 
grodually ef- 
faced and 
they became 
bound by ties 
of gratitude 
to those who 
had adopted 
them. 

The War- 
riors’ degree 
illustrating 


the hunt or 
chase wherein was provided sustenance 


for the tribe and its dependents as well 
as the manners of the war path. 

The Chief's degree which illustrates 
the religious ceremonies of these primi- 
tive men, they being firm believers in the 
Great Spirit, their beautiful legends 
showing unbounded faith in a future life 
and immortality of the soul. 

Our charity consists chiefly in this: 
We visit and care for the sick and dis- 
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abled; We bury the dead; We educate 
and support indigent orphans of de- 
ceased members. 

Our method of caring for the orphans 
has no parallel in any other fraternity. 
When a member dies and the mother is 
unable to support the children the tribe 
reports the case to the State Orphans’ 
Board who make an investigation of the 
matter. If the case is found worthy a 
weekly amount is allowed the mother. 
The tribe appoints three members who 
see that the child is properly clothed, has 
sufficient food and is sent to church and 
school. We have no orphans’ homes but 
we have a home for every orphan with 
the mother. Hundreds now grown to 
manhood and womanhcod bless the Or- 
der in their evening prayers for this 
work. 

We also have a branch of the Order 
for our wives, sister and lady friends, 
known as the Degree of Pocahontas. 

The name of the Degree is taken from 
the celebrated character in Indian _his- 
tory, Pocahontas, whose life presents a 
touching and beautiful picture of grace, 
beauty and virtue, as well as of constant 
friendship to the palefaces, who repaid 
friendship and hospitality with ingrati- 
tude and treachery. 

In the Degree of Pocahontas, of neces- 
sity the ideal Indian princess has been 
exemplified, rather than the matter-of- 
fact, prosaic Indian squaw. The legend 
of Pocahontas and the virtues of her life 
have been taken as the basis for the-ideal 
ceremony used by the Degree of Poca- 
hontas. Among all the traditions, none 
is sweeter, purer, brighter and_ better 
than that which gives us the history of 
Pocahontas, the Indian princess. 

I have endeavored briefly to show you 
our principles. Let me tell you some- 
thing of our marvelous growth. Up to 
1846 we numbered scarce 1,200; in 1860 
we had 9,300; in 1880 there was 28,000; 
in 1890 the number had increased to 
97,000. By 1900 the 97,000 had doubled 
and to-day there are over half a million 
devoted men and women marching ever 
onward, ever upward under the banner 


tender voice and hand. 
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inscribed—Freedom, 
Charity. 

During the past decade the Improved 
Order of Red Men has paid for relief 
of members over $14,500,000. For re- 
lief of widows and orphans over $1,- 
500,000. For burial of the dead over 
$5,500,000. 

During the great World War, we of- 
ficially reported 29,991 members in the 
service of the United States, up to and 
including September 1, 1918. We are 
confident that we had at least 40,000 of 
our members serving in our Country's 
cause. 

In addition to our brothers serving 
with the colors, the Improved Order of 
Red Men donated twenty-four Limou- 
sine-Bodied Ambulances to the various 
cantonments and Government hospitals 
throughout the United States. These 
ambulances averaged $3,300 in cost, each, 
and the money paid—$75,583.25 for 
the ambulances, was raised by voluntary 
contribution from our members. 

In conclusion let me say that we have 
gathered into our folds the best element 
of our citizenship, including the best 
exemplar of true charity, gentle and 
sympathetic woman, who is ready at all 
times to soothe the ills of humanity with 
To the Degree 
of Pocahontas much of our success is 
due. May the Great Spirit grant that 
in every town, yea in every hamlet, a 
band of these devoted women may exist, 
a shining example to their fellows. 
The Red Men, as in the beginning, are 
everywhere. You will find us on the 
northern borders, where the St. 
rence, through its thousand islands, 
wends its way to the sea. You will find 
us in the east, the land of the rising sun, 
the land of wealth and commerce. We 
abound in the middle west, through 
which the. majestic flows, 
bearing upon its bosom swiftwinged 
cruisers conveying our products to other 
parts. We are in the far west, where 


Friendship 


and 


Law- 


Mississippi 


the Pacific washes our shores, giving 
promise of greater wealth from far east- 
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ern lands. 
southland, where cotton is king, where 
coal and iron abound, where the flowers 
bloom, not only in the spring time, but 


You will find us also in the 


throughout the year; where the lark 
awakens the dawn and the mocking bird 
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sings you to rest. We are everywhere 
in America, where friendship, charity 
and good fellowship abound and our Or- 
der shall increase and shall live for the 
good of humanity, as long as “the heart 
hath woes.” 


THE PYTHIAN HOME 


3y GEORGE WARWICK, JR. 


HE property consists of about 

twenty-five acres, with the main 

house containing twenty-two 
rooms, a large barn attached which will 
lend itself readily to remodeling for ad- 
ditional room when 
required. There 
are two heating 
plants, five bath 
rooms, and_ the 
house is complete- 
ly furnished. We 
have had to buy 
nothing but addi- 


tional iron beds 
and a few such 
items as that. The 
Pythian Sisters of 
our State, have 
furnished a_ sup- 
ply of blankets, 


quilts, towels, and 
all such gifts, and 
from time to time 
we are receiving 
additional such 
gifts from them. 
Sesides the main 
house we have a 
modern six room 
house or cottage 
with a sixty foot 


green-house alttached. An ice-house, 
small storage shed, good work shop, 


horse barn, besides all this a large framed 
farm barn of about 40 x 70, with a fifty 
foot covered shed attached. 

This property was the late Denman 
Thompson’s “Old Homestead” where he 
lived for years and where he died. You 





GEORGE WARWICK, JR. 


Grand Chancellor of New Hampshire 


will remember him as the man who be- 
came famous in the production of the 
play, “The Old Homestead,” the story 
and scenes of which were laid in the town 
of Swanzey and the characters were fa- 
miliar figures in all 
the localities 
around the section 
about our “Home.” 

The property is 
located within five 
minutes walk of 
the railroad station 
and in the heart of 
one of our typical 
New England vil- 
lages. 

It is surrounded 
by a broad rolling 
land, three or four 
acres of which we 
keep in a_ good 
lawn. There is a 
wall 800 to 900 ft. 
across the entire 
front of the pro- 
perty built of solid 
cement block, and 
the road past the 
house is of con- 
crete besides all 
the driveways, and 
walks on the inside of the grounds. All 
these things were installed by the late 
Denman Thompson. 

Our water supply is furnished by a 
series of springs all flowing into a reser- 
voir about 12 x 25 ft., constructed of 


‘stone concrete, over which a good fram- 


ed building was placed and which is lo- 
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cated on the hillside above the “Old 
Homestead” at an elevation to give us 
sixty pounds pressure at the fire hy- 
drant, which is connected to the main 
reservoir by a four inch iron pipe. The 
water pipes from the hydrant are then 
distributed all over the grounds in va- 
rious sizes as the need requires. I un- 
derstand on authority of Denman 
Thompson’s daughter that the water sys- 
tem alone cost her father about $25,000, 
and I really do not question this. 

The Ashuelot River is the West bound 
of our property and all of the sewerage 
is emptied into this stream by modern 
equipment of tile drains. 

Our first thought was to get as many 
as possible of our members to personally 
visit and inspect the “Home,” and we 
held a good “Field Meeting” on the first 
day of October 1921, at which over 1500 
attended. 

In our campaign we asked each lodge 
to appoint a conscientious, energetic com- 
mittee who would make a personal can- 
vass of their membership. The result 
was that we raised about $11,000 addi- 
tional during the first year. 

In the mean time, we employed the 
same caretaker and his wife, who had 
been on the property for over thirty 
years to remain with us as Superinten- 
dent and Matron. On the first of Nov- 
ember 1921, we employed a cook to as- 
sist them and instructed them to open 
the main house and prepare to receive 
our first resident members, the first one 
of whom was received at the “Home” 
on the 6th of November 1921, and two 
others a month later. Six more have 
been received since that time and we 
have lost three by death. There are still 
applications now pending. 

We had no source of income whatever 
except voluntary contributions until af- 
ter July 1, 1922. 

This past summer we had a mortgage 
remaining of $3,000 and began a second 
active campaign for funds with the re- 
sult that at our “Field Meeting” held 
October 12, 1923, we burned the mort- 
gage and now own the “Home” and all 
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its furnishings free and clear of all in- 
cumbrances. 

Our next efforts should be to create 
sufficient interest among our members 
and friends so that we can create an 
endowment fund which will bring in a 
sufficient income to help materially in 
the upkeep of the “Home.” 

It has been a hard fight but we feel 
that the result is well worth while and 
we also feel that with only a membership 
of 7500 in the State, our accomplish- 
ment is worth some consideration. 

We require our resident members to 
work as much as they are able, but you 
cannot count on getting a great deal. 
By creating the proper feeling among 
them, they help one another in very 
good shape. 

None of the committee or the past or 
present officers of the ‘““Home’”’ have ever 
received a cent in salary, and it would only 
be fair to say that the personal contribu- 
tions of time and thought and effort have 
very largely contributed to the success of 
the “Home.” 

We feel that we are fortunate in ac- 
quiring a “Home” of this sort, but am 
confident that a little effort on the part 
of each Grand Domain, will find just 
some such place as we have found here 
that seems to lend itself perfectly for the 
purpose of which we are using it. My 
experience in the real estate business 
leads me to believe so. 

It would do your heart good to visit 
this “Home” and see the care and con- 
tentment that we bring into the lives of 
these unfortunate old folks who would 
only have a haven in some State institu- 
tion, or county farm. As I have per- 
sonally studied our “Home” from the 
beginning and the many problems that 
have arisen from time to time, | would 
like to see besides a fund for the main- 
tenance, some fund created by which 
we could relieve the suffering in many 
cases, where we cannot admit an appli- 
cant to the “Home”, and I sincerely trust 
that we may work out some such plan 
in the future. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION 
MEETS AT THE WEIRS 


By ALBERT S. BAKER 


EW HAMPSHIRE’S shrine of 
N patriotism was rededicated to 
the cause of public welfare dur- 
ing the last week of August when, 
according to a custom of 50 years’ ob- 





Long as the New Hampshire 
Veterans’ Association has been hold- 
ing its annual meetings at the Weirs, 
few are the people who know why 
and what this organization is. 


Lieut. HArotp K. Davipson 
State Department Commander 


servance, the New Hampshire Veter- 
ans’ Association met at its own call at 
the Weirs, there to renew acquaint- 
ances with comrades and pledges to 
national devotion. 


The Association itself includes in 
its membership every citizen of New 
Hampshire who is a veteran of any 
war in which the United States has 
been engaged, every member of semi- 
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military organizations, both men and 
‘women, and was organized for the 
perpetuation of those ideals which are 
America. 

The Association has recently taken 
into its membership the veterans of 
the World War, most of them mem- 
bers of the American Legion, and be- 
cause of their youth it was not 
strange that they should play the 
part of leading man in the drama 
which has just been taking place on 
the shores of 
Winnepesaukee. 

There under 
the shadows of 
the pines, where 
the New Hamp- 
shire Veterans’ 
Association held 
its 48th annual 
encampment there 
were being held 
at the same time, 
regimental re- 
unions for the 
boys of ’6l, an- 
nual conventions 
of the United 
Spanish War 
Veterans and its 
auxiliary and an- 
nual conventions 
of the American 
Legion and _ its 
auxiliary. While 
the conventions 
and the encamp- 
ment were in 
progress at Gamp J. N. Patterson, nam- 
ed for Concord’s outstanding hero of 
the Civil War final papers were being 
passed which deeded some 8 acres of 
land and thirty-five buildings from the 
Boston and Maine railroad to the Asso- 
ciation. 

But the encampment this year was 
different than its predecessors. The 
boys in blue were not as many as in 
years now gone. But they came with 
just as much enthusiasm from far off 
California, Kansas, Nebraska and 





Major Oscar LAGERQUIST 


Senior Vice Commander 
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practically every New England state 
to see the comrades and to live again 
the days of Civil War through rem- 
iniscence. 

Among the veterans of the strife 
of sixty years ago who came to the 
reunion this year was Major J. N. 
Bean of Attleboro, Mass., veteran of 
the Fifth New Hampshire volunteers, 
who drove 170 miles by motor to be 
present at the Weirs encampment in 
spite of his age of 92 years. Then 
| there was R. R. 
Manchester of 


the Sixth  regi- 
ment, who came 
from Bellair, 
Kansas, and 
Henry C. Mace 
of the 14th New 
Hampshire and 


now of Califor- 
nia. One veteran 
who came from 
the far west was 
enthusiastic about 
the nation’s de- 
velopment since 
he served it as a 
soldier. The vet- 
teran_ reported 
that he had for- 
gotten his regi- 
mental report, 
which he was to 
make, and wired 
home while com- 
ing eastward to 
have it forward- 
ed to him by air mail; When he arrived 
at the Weirs his papers were awaiting 
him at the postoffice. 

Distinguished visitors thronged the 
the soldiers’ playground during the 
encampment, among them being John 
R. Quinn, National Commander of 
the American Legion, Mrs. Franklin 
3ishop, National President of the 
Legion Auxiliary, John M. Bartlett of 
Portsmouth, first assistant postmaster 
general, General Frank N. Battles, 
state adjutant of the G. A. R., Con- 
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gressman Edward H. Wason of 
Nashua, Congressman William N. 
Rogers of Sanbornville, and many 
other officers of state military organ- 
izations, most of whom were speakers 
at the open air programs in the grove. 

Fun there was a plenty in the large 
midway near headquarters, but in ad- 
dition to the fun there was work to 
be done. 

The Legion and its auxiliary held 
annual conventions, each electing its 
state officers for a new year, each tak- 
ing up its problems of development 
and duties to the hero 
dead. 


The Legion chose 
Harold K. Davison of 
Woodsville to succeed 


himself as state depart- 
ment commander, while 


the auxiliary accepted 
the resignation of its 
president, Mrs. Flora 


Spaulding .of Manches- 
ter, and turned to Mrs. 
Sessie Hauley of the 
same city for its presi- 
dent for a new year. 
Resolutions were ex- 
pected and they came— 
many of them. The 
Legion endorsed the at- 
titude of its national and 
state departments on 
Defense Day, adopting a_ resolution 
which promised co-operation and ap- 
proved the principle. The Legion urged 
the state to furnish funds for a suitable 
memorial to the World War dead at 
the N. H. entrance to Memorial bridge 
across the Piscataqua river at Ports- 
mouth and so missed its buddies who 
were doing duty at training camps for 
the National Guard that it resolved 
that the war department be requested 
to so arrange its training schedule 
that veterans would not again be in 
camp during convention time. Another 
resolution commended the amend- 
ment to the federal constitution giv- 
ing Congress the right to regulate 





Rev. Fr. SwWEENEY 
Chaplain 
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child labor and urged its adoption by 
the New Hampshire legislature. The 
disabled of the World War were not 
forgotten and resolutions praised the 
Veterans’ Bureau for its work in New 
Hampshire, urged that the work in 
New England be directed by, a New 
England control unit, and urged that 
a representative of -the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau visit each Legion Post in the 
state in an effort to reach every dis- 
abled veteran and thereby give him 
treatment and care where deserved. 

When Governor’s Day came around 
Gov. Fred H. Brown at- 
tended the encampment 
and was received with 
the customary _ salute 
given a commander of 
military forces. With 
him were members of 
his staff and council and 
etogether they reviewed 
the parade of veterans 
which this year did not 
include the veterans of 
the Civil War who pre- 
ferred to review the 
parade. 

Concord Post, Ameri- 
can Legion came in for 
high praise when its 
troop of boy scouts ap- 
peared in full uniform in 
the parade. The young- 
sters made a fine impression as they 
marched along behind the Legion- 
naires, later to mass their colors with 
those of the other military organiza- 
tions directly in front of the review- 
ing officers. Then came a ceremony 
new to the Weirs encampment, dur- 
ing which the colors of Legion Posts 
which had excelled in membership 
records during the year were deco- 
rated by the department commander. 

During the encampment, Arthur J. 
soutwell of Concord, president of the 
New Hampshire Veterans’ Associa- 
tion, had been in charge of the main 
programs. The closing act of the en- 
campment was the election of Dr. 
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Robert O. Blood of Concord as presi- 
dent of the Association and_ the 
turning over to him by Mr. Boutwell 
of the affairs of the Association. 
Perhaps the most touching scene of 
the whole convention was enacted 
when the Legion convention present- 
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shire department was to lose George 
Morrill, who is known as one of the 
most efficient department officers in 
the entire Legion. 

Then turning to Morrill he said, 
“George, do you feel funny to hear 
me say all these fine things about 





The three first Commanders of the Department— Knox, Cain and Stevenson 


ed its retiring adjutant, Major George 
W. Morrill of Concord, a purse in rec- 
ognition of his services. The pre- 
sentation was made by National Com- 
mander Quinn, who in extending his 
greetings to the department expressed 
his grief because the New Hamp- 


you? Well, you are going to feel 
funnier in a minute. When I came in 
here the boys asked me to give you 
a little something. Let’s see what 
it was anyway.” Then he presented 
the purse and as tears filled the eyes 
of the four score Legionnaires in at- 
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tendance, Morrill accepted the gift, 
unable to speak his gratitude by words. 

Frank N. Sawyer of North Weare 
succeeded Mr. Morrill. 

But few realize just what this en- 
campment means to New Hampshire 
veterans. 

At the Weirs there exists today a 
soldiers’ playground which has _ no 
equal on the North American conti- 
nent, if it has in the world. There 
are seven and one-half acres of land 
and 35 buildings, some large and 
some small, all in the name of the 
New Hampshire Veterans’ Associa- 
tion. Since 1881 the Association has 
leased the property from the Boston 
and Maine railroad. After a time, as 
the G. A. R. regimental organizations 
continued to hold reunions at the 
Weirs these organizations became 
the owners of individual buildings 
and dedicated them to the use of its 
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members not only at reunion time 
but at any time for outings, picnics 
and informal get togethers or vaca- 
tions. Now all are owned by Vet- 
eran organizations. 

During the years it has been the 
dream of the veterans of the Civil 
War, the Spanish War, the Sons of 
Veterans and other semi-military or- 
ganizations participating in the 
Weirs’ reunions that these buildings 
should eventually become the prop- 
erty of younger veterans and younger 
members of the present organiza- 
tions to whom will fall the duty of 
perpetuating the ideals represented. 

To this task the Legion has dedi- 
cated itself and it is expected that in 
the years to come Legion Posts will 
take over one or more of the build- 
ings on the playground and there 
make headquarters for its members. 





OUR DISABLED SOLDIERS 


By ALICE PRAY 


O the vast masses of Americans the 
Great War has ended. The sign- 
ing of the armistice was the sym- 

bol, to many of us, of the cessation of 
warfare on the battlefield, and the release 
from work at the Red Cross rooms. We 
stopped our electric sewing machines, 
folded our last piles of hospital garments, 
rolled our final surgical dressings, and 
returned to normal life at an amazing 
rate of speed. We had not suffered hun- 
ger, nor had we endured months of nerve 
exhausting roar of canon at our very 
borders. We had not lost our homes 
by the mvasion of Teutonic hordes, nor 
had we lost a large percentage of our 
population by death. To be sure, eco- 
nomic conditions were in a_ post-war 
state of flux, but many of us in New 
Hampshire could sit by our firesides and 
look out upon the world with a fair 
amount of equanimity. 

And so the years have rolled on. The 


early days of August, 1924, mark the 
first decade since the beginning of the 
war. What are we doing at this time 
for the boys who have been living among 
us, and yet not with us, for the past two, 
three, or possibly four years? Have we, 
in each of our towns, searched for the 
brave and gallant soldiers who no longer 
can march to the blare of trumpets? 
How can we say that the war has ended 
for us when just around the corner from 
our homes may be lying a hitherto won- 
derful specimen of young manhood, 
whose mind is filled with ambitious 
thoughts, but whose body never can ful- 
fill its share of those thoughts? 

We waved a tearfully glad farewell 
to our soldier boys when they left—we 
loved to think of their glorious patriotism 
as they marched away to defend us who 
staid at home—we compared them to 
knights of old—we visualized them as 
crusaders. They fulfilled their prom- 
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ises to us which they had made 
without need of words at the very mo- 
ment that they donned the khaki. They 
were ‘killed in action.” They escaped 
unharmed. They came back to us 
broken and inactive in body, with years 
of life before them—with minds too ac- 
tive if they dwelt upon the scenes they 
had witnessed, and too active if they 
dared to lift the veil of the future. To 
these, have we, as individuals, kept the 
faith? 

The American Legion has not begged 
us for money in this state. We have 
not been called upon to give of any great 
portion of our time to Legion activities. 
And because the Legion asks of us so 
few favors, are we not losing sight of 
the work that Legionnaires are quietly 
doing for their disabled veterans? The 
soldiers who are paralyzed, who cannot 
walk, but who can ride, are dependent 
upon any of their families or friends for 
a sight of New Hampshire’s green hills 
and valleys—so charming in midsummer 
and so alluring to those of us who can 
wander among them. How many of 
the 66,927 owners of automobiles in this 
state can boast that they have given an 
hour or two of pleasure to a wounded 
or shell-shocked soldier, who can ride 
with perfect ease, but who never can walk 
again? How can we enjoy our week-end 
trips, as we dash madly seeking pleasure 
from seacoast to mountains—from 
mountains to the lakes—when we know 
that somewhere in our vicinities is a vic- 
tim of the war for freedom who himself 
never can be free in body or in mind or 
in the ‘pursuit of happiness.’ These sol- 
diers do not complain. They do not 
want pity. They are living just as they 
fought—from day to day—courageously, 
bravely—hunting for the poppies in their 
drab existences, appreciating a few mo- 
ments’ respite from pain, thanking us if 
we by any chance send a message to 
them, watching their schoolmates and 
classmates and friends live their gay 
and carefree lives of crowded activities, 
but rebelling not in the least at the four 
walls in which their days begin and end. 
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Is not their very patience a silent appeal 
to our apathetic patriotism? If we halt 
by the wayside a moment in our busy 
lives, can we not picture our own bodies 
suddenly devoid of action and realize the 
tragedy it would hold for us? Could 
we build a philosophy of life for year 
upon year upon any basis that would at 
all satisfy our intellect? 

The radio set can be purchased for a 
fairly low figure. Our money earned 
by our daily toil would not be so much 
a source of pleasure for us if we should 
reflect that the conditions under which 
we are earning it may be justly due to 
the fat. that thousands’ of our boys 
fought at St. Mihiel—but came back to 
us forever doomed to the wheelchair or 
the bed. How small a portion of our 
earnings would be necessary if we all 
contributed, through the American Le- 
gion in our different communities, — to- 
ward a radio set for each such boy among 
us. The boys are HERE—some of 
them are practically helpless—unfor- 
tunately—deplorably—they are within 
our various townships. Let us hunt for 
them, for they cannot search for us. 
Psychology teaches us that altruistic 
emotions without subsequent deeds are 
weakening to our characters. Let us 
then remember our emotions, our hopes, 
fears, and prayers as we ‘smiled’ when 
they went OVER THERE. _ Inaction 
now is unpardonable. It is not highly 
important that we have or have not 
agreed with the bonus bill—we do not 
need to discuss national issues while we 
sit comfortably at our tea tables, when 
all we have to do is to carry some books, 
flowers, pictures to a soldier who lives 
just outside our dooryards, to chat with 
him awhile that the long hours may 
somehow vanish a little more quickly. 
fs it too great a strain upon our selfish- 
ness to put it to the test of thoughts, of 
time, of money, for the boys living so 
close to us who offered their lives to 
democracy and who received—worse 


than the total loss of those lives—a piece 
of wreckage which they must somehow 
restore to a semblance of animation? 

















AN AUTUMN MOOD 


By ELEANOR DEForEST WHITE 


NNE Somers shut the door to the 

baby’s room. “There,” she said to 

herself, “thank heaven, he will 
sleep now!” 

With a sigh she flopped into a big 
chair by the window. Oh, she was 
tired! And stifled,—shut up all day in 
a small apartment with a fretful child, 
after a sleepless night, distracted as 
usual about the ever-pressing bills. 

Anne looked absently out of the win- 
dow. October days in New Hampshire 
were always gloomy! She heard the 
wind whistle; it beat frantically at her 
washing hanging out on the line. 

She would like to feel the vibrant wind 
against her face, to breathe the keen 
air. Perhaps a walk......... She 
arose abruptly. Should she go? There 
was the mending pile to see to...... 

Cautiously, Anne listened at the baby’s 
door. He was sound asleep. 

In the narrow bedroom, Anne hurried- 
ly changed her house shoes for ties, 
brushed a few specks from her dress, 
and folded a scarf over her shoulders. 
She turned to go, but glanced in the mir- 
ror. A shiny nose! She was getting 
careless. But who wouldn't, living like 
this? Viciously she dabbed the pow- 
der puff on her face. 

Snatching up her mended gloves, she 
opened the hall door. She hesitated, 
her hand on the knob. Then, though 
she felt a fleeting pang at leaving the 
baby, Anne closed the door and started 
down the stairs. 

She turned off the main road, away 
from the dull houses of her neighbors, 
small ordinary people. 

She started up the long hill, taking the 
road which cut directly through the 
woods. Tom and she had taken this 
walk a year ago. They never had time 
for walks together now, and she herself 
hadn’t been able to get out for one alone 
since Junior came! 

Bitterly Anne recalled the first sum- 


mer, three years ago. Honeymoon days! 
The village had seemed paradise at that 
time. How many wonderful walks Tom 
and she had taken together.—how young 
and happy they had felt! Then, he was 
twenty-five, she, twenty-two. 


What an idiot she'd been! Why 
hadn’t she believed what her family 
foretold? They had said those care- 
free, heavenly, loving weeks could 


not last, that life and Tom would be dif- 
ferent when they began keeping house 
themselves, trying to bring up a family; 
all on Tom’s miserable salary as an ap- 
prentice in the office of a small town law- 
yer. 

Tom’s years of study! What had 
they led to? He'd passed his Bar 
exams, only to be a clerk in another 
man’s office! So far, Tom was a fail- 
ure; a loving, thoughtful husband and 
father, but, just the same, a failure; un- 
able properly to support her and_ their 
child. 

She 
course 





loved Tom,—and  Junior—of 
she did, devotedly, but one 
couldn’t always be happy on love alone, 
not when money prospects seemed utter- 
ly hopeless. 

Anne’s steps dragged as she neared 
the top of the steep hill. “Oh,” 
she thought, “I used to tramp 
miles with ease!—But there’s no pleas- 
ure in walking when I’m tired from 
doing housework all morning.” 

She reached the top of the hill and 
stood a moment to regain her breath. 
Not a soul in sight! Massive, dull 
clouds drifted below an ominous sky. 

The leaves had fallen. All trees but 
the pines were bare. A sudden gust of 
wind swirled the dry leaves around her 
feet, pentrating up her short skirt. Too 
soon these leaves cracking under her 
step, the red, the gold, the vivid leaves, 
would be covered with snow. 

Snow. For endless months and 
months. Winter, dreary and cold, and 
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the eternal background of unpaid bills, 
a worn-out wardrobe, a discouraged hus- 
band, a demanding baby, and dwindling 
love. 

She shivered, and hurried on, follow- 
ing the winding downhill road at her 
left. 

Then Anne saw two men approaching. 
She could see by their straight figures, 
and energetic steps that they were young. 
Instinctively she tucked some stray tend- 
rils of hair under the edge of her hat, 
straightened up with a conscious effort, 
and livened her expression. 

The men came nearer. As Anne 
walked on towards them she knew they 
were alert to her presence. “They think 
because of my figure I’m young 
Well | am,—in years.” 

But the men looked at Anne with open 
admiraion. Probably the keen wind had 
brought color to her cheeks and hid the 
lines around her eyes,—tiny, terrible 
lines which she’d noticed bitterly a few 
days ago. 

Anne knew the men turned back to 
look at her as she passed on, impersonal- 
ly. 

“So I am still young enough for that! 
Young enough to enjoy life! If only 
things were different!—And they would 
be if I'd married Malcolm—” 

Malcolm...... 

He could have given her all the crea- 
ture comforts she now ached for. Per- 
The 


thought frightened her. 

A cow’s bell tinkled. Anne came up- 
on a herd grazing with content off the dry 
grass on the slope. She leaned against 
the bars a moment. A brook trickled 
over the pebbles, chilly and clear. 

Glancing up towards the distant moun- 
tains, blue-black, she felt vaguely dis- 

turbed by their sombre beauty. 

’ How happy Tom and she and Junior 
would be, if only Tom could succeed! 

Malcolm hated the country. 


Anne turned towards home. The air 


grew colder, more bracing. Her tired 
She took one deep 


nerves relaxed. 
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breath after another, till her whole body 
glowed. She loosened the scarf at her 
throat, and walked more lightly, with 
new energy. 

She passed a white farm-house on the 
outskirts of the town; yet the woods for 
a space beyond were still dense. 

Suddenly Anne stopped, her heart 
beating violently. Simultaneously she 
heard a whir, a loud fluttering of wings, 
as she saw two gray patches vanish over 
the trees. 

Partridges! And what a shot! Oh 
if Tom were here! How his keen eyes 
would light up in his love of the sport! 
She must get home and tell him, and al- 
most unconsciously her pace quickened. 
How long had she been gone? Was it 
time for Tom? She must be home to 
greet him. And their boy, whom she’d 
Ieft asleep, and alone. Suppose he 
awoke and she was not there to answer 
his familiar call, to lift him out of the 
crib? 

A mile yet to go! If only a machine 
would come her way. Anne’s eyes 
strained ahead and behind in the sub- 
dued light. Nothing. 

Now she noted the familiar marks of 
the town; the ugly smoke stack of the 
saw-mill, and the white church steeple. 

But what was that smoke? A fire! 
And fires in this small town could be 
fearful things. The smoke was right in 
the neighborhood of their home,—per- 
haps it was their house! And Junior 
was alone,—helpless. His little face 
flitted before her eyes........ Tom, un- 
knowing, busy in his office! What 
rr 

Anne’s heart pounded,—she felt a 
tightening sensation in her breast. The 
smoke was spreading all over the town. 
It grewer thicker. Blacker. Frantic 
with fear for Junior, she hurried on. 

When she reached their street, Anne 
ran. She must know if their apartment 
was burning, must see Tom and Junior 
at once, must crush the baby in her arms, 


must feel Tom’s strong embrace about 
herself. 
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Then Anne stopped, breathless. Di- 
rectly across from their house burned a 
huge bonfire of leaves; a strong wind 
had saturated the town with its black 
smoke. It volumed up high towards the 
hills from where she’d come. 

Anne gasped in relief. 

Tremulously, a moment later, she turn- 
ed the knob of the bedroom door. Visi- 
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ble above the quilt’s edge, Anne saw her 

baby’s soft face, abandoned to sleep. 
Then she sighed, quietly, happily. 
That moment the sun, a glorious ball 

of yellow light, burst through the clouds, 


and flooded the room with beauty. 
Anne smiled. For home again seemed 
sweet. 
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THE First 
The Old House at Plymouth 


By Eart NEWTON 








HOSE who can recall the incidents 
of New England rural life in the 
early eighties will easily remember 
that interesting personage known as the 
pack peddler. Let him not be confounded 
with the tin peddler. The tin peddler 
drove about in state with a gayly painted 
cart and sold all sorts of household ar- 
ticles. He took in exchange money, 
rubber and rags. The pack peddler trav- 
eled on foot and took nothing in exchange 
but the species of the realm, or per- 
chance a meal or a night’s lodging. Such 
a one was Anthony Shultz. 
Anthony was a regular caller in New 
Hampshire. Old residents looked for 








his coming. 
among themselves if he appeared late. 
They would wonder if he had given up 


They would speak of it 


tramping over the dusty roads. Nearly 
everyone galléd him Tony. In fact 
there were few who knew his full name. 
On his arrival he would open his three 
heavy grips, usually on the doorstep, for 
plazzas were rare in those days, and 
the family would gather for the grand 
display of his wares. Once extracted 
from the extension cases and spread 
about the wonder was how one man could 
possibly carry such a complete stock of 
towels, table cloths, hosiery and even 
small jewelry. 
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In the summer of 1885 he had con- 
verted about half of his stock into cash 
before he had reached the old stage road 
which led north from Bristol during the 
pre-railroad days. He had had supper 
and had made two or three calls. Where 
was he to lay his head that night? He 
would try the next place. After selling 
a few trinkets he asked to stay all night; 
but alas! every bed was to be occupied 
and he must push on to the next house 
up around the turn in the road. Up 
around that turn in the road he disap- 
peared forever. What happened at the 
house of Jean Nutter was never exactly 
known. 

Jean had a reputation of being queer. 
The neighbors treated him with indif- 
ference, some with fear. He was known 
to travel about considerably by night. 
People could tell him as he passed the 
house in the dead of night by his quiet 
step. No one dared to question what 
he was doing abroad in the darkness. He 
took no one into his confidence. He was 
regularly employed at slaughtering time. 
He never hesitated to strike the stunning 
blow or use the knife with dexterity. He 
was envious, jealous and at times an ab- 
ject coward. 

It is definitely known that Tony never 
got beyond the house of Jean Nutter. 
Jean’s family consisted at that time of a 
wife, a small child and an aged mother. 
The mother was not unlike the son. She 
was miserly, had a sharp tongue when 
she ever spoke at all and was considered 
eccentric in the neighborhood. What 
happened at Jean Nutter’s that night? 

Could it have been that Tony display- 
ed his wares and incidentally his roll of 
money too openly? Could it be that the 
criminal urge of Jean Nutter lurking in 
his veins for ten generations, suddenly 
became his master? Was poor Tony 
suddenly assailed from the rear and 
hushed before he could make a single 
move for self-defense? Was his life- 
less body buried and the spoils hidden 
away before dawn? Did Jean Nutter 
alone hold the secret of his fate? All 
these are still matters of shuddering con- 
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jecture on the part of the old folks 
around about. From the night in ques- 
tion Jean became a changed man. All 
seemed to agree on this. He became 
more and more silent. He would fre- 
quently turn quickly and look behind 
him as he walked along the road. He 
was seldom out after dark. It became 
known that darkness made him extreme- 
ly nervous. He often sat up all night 
getting some sleep by day. 

Rumor had it that a neighbor had dis- 
covered a shallow grave in a nearby pas- 
ture. Another heard that a body had 
been seen in a pond far back from the 
road. In peculiar ways these rumors 
reached the ears of Jean Nutter. He 
now took on a new obsession. He fear- 
ed that officers were coming for him. 
He furnished barricades for his room. 
He had two or three guns as well as 
other weapons. The mother had now 
become hopelessly insane. He devised 
curious means of escape should the 
sheriff suddenly appear. A long narrow 
passage was constructed out throuzh 
rambling woodsheds to the end of the 
structure which led to the wooded slope 
to the rear. The wife dared not ques- 
tion his acts. She knew his secret but 
not in detail. She knew better than to 
make inquiry. She was not of a mature 
to worry over things which she could not 
help. Did she not have a new dress and 
a few new articles of furniture out of 
money which seemed to come from no- 
where? On one particular night Jean 
seemed to feel more apprehensive than 


ever. He was sure the officers were 
coming. They must be closing in on 
him. He must escape. One loud shriek 


and he ordered his wife to harness the 
horse and bring the team quietly up to 
the door. She obeyed without question. 
He then crawled under the seat as best 
he could, covered himself up with a blan- 
ket and ordered her to drive. Before 
morning they had reached the outskirts 
of Wolfeborough, the small children on 
the seat by her side. Now becoming 
somewhat calmer the return journey was 
made by daylight. 
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Did the next neighbor know his se- 
cret? If so was his life in danger? 
Whenever this neighbor stopped after 
the night of the disappearance he never 
entered the house. Jean’s wife never 
left his side when he talked with the 
neighbor and the neighbor never left his 
wagon. 

It would almost seem against the pro- 
per fitness of things if Jean Nutter had 
not come to a tragic end. He had lived 
a dark and lurking life. Thus he must 
be ushered out. 


His mother was now dead. His life 
was a continuous agony. His wife 
never let him out of her sight. Finally 


one Sunday morning he tried to get her 
to step into his room. She read it all 
now in his countenance. He _ turned 
quickly and before she could prevent it 
he had locked himseif in his room and 
ended his life. The report of the rifle 
was heard as far as the neizhbor’s house. 
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Each agreed aloud that it came from the 
direction of Jean Nutter’s house and each 
agreed silently that the long suspense 
had come to an end. 

It was true. In a moment or two 
came the faithful wife imploring im- 
mediate assistance. Nothing could be 
done. Jean Nutter was no more. 

The old house still stands but is fast 
going to decay. The outbuildings have 
fallen in, but the remainder of the secret 
passage can still be seen on the inside and 
the board of the sheathing which was 
carefully removed to permit a quick es- 
cape left an opening which is still there. 

Where had Anthony Shultz come 
from? Did a family await his return? 
Some thought he had a home in East 
Brocklyn. Others that he dwelt nearer 
by, but no one knew and thus the fate 
of this humble, peaceable wayfaring man 
has passed into the eternal mystery of 
neighborhood conjecture. 
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SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA 
By SAMUEL H. M. Byers 
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Our camp-fires shone bright on the mountain 
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That frowned on the river below, 
As we stood by our guns in the morning, 
And eagerly watched for the foe; 
When a rider came out of the darkness 
That hung over mountain and tree, 
And shouted, “Boys, up and be ready! 
For Sherman will march to the sea!’ 































Then cheer upon cheer for bold Sherman 
Went up from each valley and glen, 
And the bugles re-echoed the music 
That came from the lips of the men; 
For we knew that the stars in our banner 
More bright in their splendor would be, 
And that blessings from Northland would greet us, 
When Sherman marched down to the sea. 
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Then forward, boys! forward to battle! 

We marched on our wearisome way, 
We stormed the wild hills of Resaca— 

God bless those who fell on that day! 
Then Kenesaw, dark in its glory, 

Frowned down on the flag of the free; 
But the East and the West bore our standard 

And Sherman marched on to the sea. 





Still onward we pressed, till our banners 
Swept out from Atlanta’s grim walls, 
And the blood of the patriot dampened 
The soil where the traitor-flag falls ; 
We paused not to weep for the fallen, 
Who slept by each river and tree, 
Yet we twined them a wreath of the laurel, 
As Sherman marched down to the sea. 
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Oh, proud was our army that morning, 
That stood where the pine darkly towers, 
When Sherman said, “Boys, you are weary, 
But to-day fair Savannah is ours!” 
Then sang we the song of our chieftain, 
That echoed o’er river and lea, 
And the stars in our banner shone brighter 
When Sherman marched down to the sea. 
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THE PICKET GUARD 


By EtHet Lynn BEERS 
1827 - 1879 


“All quiet along the Potomac,” they say, 
“Except now and then a stray picket 

Is shot, as he walks on his beat, to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 

"T is nothing—a private or two, now and then,’ 
Will not count in the news of the battle; 

Not an officer lost—only one of the men, 
Moaning out, all alone, the death-rattle.”’ 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming ; 
Their tents in the rays of the clear autumn moon, 
Or the light of the watch-fires, are gleaming. 
A tremulous sigh, as the gentle night-wind 
Through the forest-leaves softly is creeping ; 
While stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 
Keep guard—for the army is sleeping. 


There’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread, 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 

And thinks of the two in the low trundle-bed 
Far away in the cot on the mountain. 

His musket falls slack—his face dark and grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep— 
For their mother—may Heaven defend her! 


The moon seems to shine just as brightly as then, 
That night, when the love yet unspoken 

Leaped up to his lips—when low-murmured vows 
Were pledged to be ever unbroken. 

Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 

And gathers his gun closer up to its place 
As if to keep down the heart-swelling. 


He passes the fountain, the blasted pine tree— 
The footstep is lagging and weary; 
Yet onward he goes, through the broad belt of light, 
Toward the shades of the forest so dreary. 
Hark! was it the night-wind that rustled the leaves? 
Was it moonlight so wondrously flashing ? 
It looked like a rifle—“Ah! Mary, good-bye!” 
And the life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
No sound save the rush of the river; 

While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead— 
The picket’s off duty forever. 

















“OILING” THE JORDAN ROAD 
TO KNOWLEDGE 


By CLARENCE E. CARR 


os es character of our highways 


is important.” 

“The character of the people 
who travel them is infinitely more impor- 
tant.” 

Character building starts in the home. 
It is supplemented by work in_ the 
schools. Sometimes the school has to do 
the work of both. It is therefore im- 
portant that the schools should be the 

best we can make them. 
~ When I came to Andover sixty years 
ago the average length of schools in town 
was less than sixteen weeks per year. 
And yet there came through them and 
out of them men and women trained in 
mind, disciplined in character, and well 
equipped physically. I do not mean to 
say they got their entire education in 
such schools, but I mean such training 
as they got there, plus their own initia- 
tive, developed them into well rounded 
citizens. 

Of course the equipment, training of 
the teachers, methods, and practically all 
else are much better now than then. It 
is probable that then the students were a 
bit more earnest, and worked harder than 
now because they had to do so. I some- 
times wonder if they did not get more 
living facts, rather than facts of life, 
mixed with their knowledge derived 
from books, than now. 

It seems as though that were the case; 
but this view may be due to the fact 
that the standard of acquired common 
and technical knowledge is so much 
higher now than then. 

I am not much in favor of “harking 
back” to old times. “It is not necessary 
for a youngster to be a chip of the old 
block if his father is a blockhead.” The 
movement is forward. Let us watch 
our step however and -see that we do 
not discard that which is good for some- 
thing that is simply “new.” 

There is one wide open path leading 


forward in which we are retrograding, 
that is, in the support of, and attendance 
on, our churches,—in a sense the finest, 
freest and greatest of our schools. Their 
teachers, the preachers, are learned 
among the most devout, unselfish and 
patriotic citziens we have, in spite of the 
hamper of creeds. There they teach the 
fundamentals of right living and right 
thinking. The foundation of their 
thought is the Bible, of course,—old, 
mythical, strange, much of it tradition- 
ary it is argued. But therein is the sum 
and substance of human experience and 
human wisdom from the earliest dawn 
of human history. There is likewise its 
hope, its inspiration, its spiritual truths 
and realities. There is nothing so real 
and practical after all as idealism and 
things of the spirit. 

The dictionary, the Bible, and William 
Shakespeare’s book are the foundations 
of a liberal education and were used 
more in the old days than now. 

I have thought we tried to cover too 
much ground in our schools, and there- 
by our pupils have failed to learn as well 
as they ought some of the homely things 
essential to the every day life of the 
every day boy and girl. 

I wish our boys and girls could read 
more clearly, write more legibly, spell 
better, and express themselves in a more 
simple, clear, and clean-cut fashion than 
I am accustomed to hear them. It may 
be I expect too much and my point of 
view is wrong. As I look back I think 
I would have to admit that in most par- 
ticulars they do better than I did. 

From Mr. Milton Fairchild, Chair- 
man of the Character Education Insti- 
tution of Washington, there has just 


come to my hand a “Children’s Code of 


Morals for Elementary Schools.” pre- 
pared I think by Professor Hutchins. 
Its object is to make good Americans. 
In the Code there are set forth ten laws, 
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—the law of health (well placed first), 
self-control, self-reliance, __ reliability, 
clean play, duty, good workmanship, 
team-work, kindness and loyalty. These 
are elaborated and stated in a most com- 
mendable way, and the scheme for in- 
culcating them will doubtless be a good 
one. 

I think I should add to the code the 
‘Preamble to the Federal Constitution,” 
as the safe and chief guide for all po- 
litical action. I guess I would then have 
the teachers learn it as well as the kin- 
dergarten class and may be as many of 
the adults as were not hopeless. I am 
something of a crank on our Federal 
Constitution. 

I have written to Mr. Fajrchild com- 
mending the Code. I have to. confess 
that commendation or criticism seemed 
very like a joke to me, considering my 
lack of technical knowledge; but for the 
following paragraph which I put into 
my letter I make no such plea. I said: 

****“the only function of our Gov- 
ernment in education should be an ex- 
perimental and advisory one to the 
states. It may establish model schools 
or engage in experiments for the pur- 
pose of making the advice to be given 
good and useful. As bearing upon this 
point may I call attention to the ‘Ma- 
jority Report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation,’ to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, issued Nov. 20, 1922. 
This report was made by Messrs. Loesch, 
Lonsdale, Pritchett, Sharpe and Storrow. 
Copies of the report may be had of 
James J. Storrow, Chairman, Boston, 
Massachusetts.” 

This report is worth the consideration 
of every one interested in the education 
of youth, the making of American citizens 
and the restriction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to its proper functions. 

Our republican form of government 
is not fitted, and is without authority, to 
conduct business ouside the constitution- 
al limitations, either as a “wet nurse,” 
an old-maid bureaucracy school-ma’am, 
or the “hand-car” manager of railroads. 
This idea should be grafted on the 
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“code” in some way, though it may not 
get clearly into our heads till driven 
there with the sledge hammer of wreck- 
ed railroads, and top-heavy, useless gov- 
ernmental departments. 

For years Proctor Academy has been 
carrying on through its students a 
friendly correspondence with boys and 
girls of similar grades and ages in Japan, 
France, Germany, Armenia, Italy, Cuba, 
Mexico, Argentina and other countries. 
This has been under the general direction 
of Miss Mary N. Chase at Proctor. The 
same thing has been undertaken in other 
schools under her direction or otherwise. 
The object of course has been to culti- 
vate good feeling among the children of 
the world and thereby promote interna- 
tional friendship. It is a fine movement 
and should be extended. 

Proctor is investigating 
scheme in education. 

I have before me, just received, a 
pamphlet on the subject of “The Pro- 
gressive Movement in Education.” It 
is from an address delivered by Eugene 
R. Smith, formerly of the Park School, 
Baltimore, but now in the Beaver Coun- 
try Day School, I believe, in Brookline, 
Mass. 

It is an attempt to “make full use of 
the tremendous fund of interest in the 
children, and must work with instead of 
against the inherited impulses and _ in- 
stincts of the race.” 

Again the school is recognized no 
longer as “a place for mental training 
alone, or for mental training and what 
might be called ‘negative’ moral train- 
ing. The physical care and preparation 
of its pupils must be included, of course, 
but to that there must be added con- 
structive handwork, and training to meet 
and help solve the great social and moral 
problems that confront this generation.” 

Mr. Smith further says,—*****“the 
great danger in the use of the child’s in- 
terests and in broadening the scope of 
the school was that it might get away 
from solid ground. We might not have 
our eyes on the stars and our feet still 
upon solid earth, Knowing the need of 


another 
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keeping this solid foundation,”******** 
#HKAKAKAK We should keep in close touch 
with scientific procedure and the advance 
in educational knowledge and_ should 
test our methods and results whenever 
possible.” 

“None of this is new, and I wish to 
disclaim any feeling on our part that 
what we are doing is our own discovery: 
You can go back to Plato and find him 
speaking of a child’s environment in 
words that might have been written yes- 
terday.” 

Here are one or two examples: 

“The geography classes are very un- 
likely to study a text book except as they 
center their work around it, or go to it 
for reference. Instead they are study- 
ing some country or some movement. 
One of our classes this year is in imagi- 
nation in South America—living in 
South America. They are not studying 
about South America, they are in South 
America. Every one of them, is there 
for a definite purpose. One is there 
as consul, another one is traveling for 
the National Geographic Society, a 
third is an agent for a shipping firm and 
a fourth one is a representative of a rub- 
ber tire company. Each one is study- 
ing the whole country from the stand- 
point of his own purpose, and is sending 
reports back to the class. One boy wrote 
32 letters to different firms and agencies 
trying to get material. He has gone di- 
rectly to the source to find out about it, 
and has obtained a remarkable collection 
of printed material, as well as samples 
from the raw rubber to the manufactur- 
ed products.” 

A certain class were reading the “Lays 
of Ancient Rome,” and each child was 
supposed to be living at some place in 
Italy. The pupils were carrying on 
correspondence among themselves in 
competition to see which one could write 
a letter containing the greatest amount 
of information about the habits and cus- 
toms of the day in a perfectly natural 
kind of a letter. Those children not 
only read the “Lays of Ancient Rome” 
but read all sorts of other books which 
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could give them ideas of the people 
They got inside of the situation, instead 


of looking at it from a distance. It 
seems to me that, perhaps, we talk too 
much about methods and _= systems. 


Doesn't it all come down to this,—just 
the moment the thing becomes actual life 
to the child, just that moment the situ- 
ation or fact becomes alive; just the mo- 
ment he puts himself in it as a partici- 
pant in reality or imagination, just that 
moment it has meaning. If you attempt 
simply to tell about what happened in a 
country two thousand years ago, and 
there are no connections with the life of 
to-day, you are not going to get the real 
driving force of the child. 

“Are you inside or outside ?” 

“A teacher thus becomes a specialist, 
not in geography or arithmetic, but in 
children.” 

I hear the comment,—“This sounds 
well, but is almost impossible of appli- 
cation in our public schools.” “New 
fads are easy to elucidate on paper and 
most difficult to fit to existing condi- 
tions.” 


And yet there is something here. We 
do have to consider our “cases.” I am 


not in favor of exchanging methods for 
the simple purpose of getting something 
“new: Is our “model-method for all 
boys and girls,” a too rigid mould? Are 
we fashioning our work after that of a 
western horse doctor called to a typhoid 
fever patient? He frankly told the sick 
man’s friends that he knew nothing 
about typhoid fever but he could admin- 
ister some medicine that would give the 
patient “the bots,” and, he said, “I’m 


“all-hell on bots!” 


It is affirmed that children under the 
training indicated are tested and give 
results. <““‘They do not make great 
trouble of college examinations,” it is 
alleged. “They are successful in col- 
lege.” “They rank high.” 

Such results would indicate “that a 
school can be a free happy place, with 
little or no undue pressure or repression, 
and yet can have sound scholarship and 
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comprehensive preparation for both col- 
lege, and, far more important, for the 
responsibilities of life.” 

This method of training is, I presume, 
well known and may be followed as far 
as possible by the various state educa- 
tional departments. I do not know. It 
seems sane. Results reported are good. 
Any information wanted as to this par- 
ticular experiment can be readily had. 
Its value can be determined. Very like- 
ly all these questions have received due 
consideration at the hands of our state 
Board of Education, the members of 
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which I believe to be as good as any 
state affords. I know there cannot be 
found a more faithful, devoted, patriotic 
body of workers. 

The “newer experiment,” outlined 
has, I understand, support and approval 
of ex-President Eliot of Harvard. He 
knows. 

Dr. Eliot’s greatest educational ad- 
monition to us all is—“Tue Best In- 
VESTMENT You CAN MAKE Is IN Boys 
AND GrrRts!” 

Therefore I repeat, “Our schools 
should be the best we can make them.” 





ECHO LAKE 


By Harry EtmMore Hurp—1923 


Frowning, weathered cliff so high 

Against the tree-supported sky, 

You have seen trouble: your rocks 

Have felt the dagger lightning shocks, 
You have survived the drunken revels 

Of the reeling earthquake devils. 

Man cannot read your hieroglyphic signs, 
Enough to trace the White Horse’s graceful lines, 
Or from Point Surprise one may trace 

A flat head Indian’s grinning face. 

Beneath your inverted spoon is seen 

A soup-plate filled-with crystal green, 

At evening mixed with shadows and a thick 
Black fluid stirred by a Witches’ stick. 

The old crone whispers like a breeze 
Soughing spooky-like among the trees, 
Calling dancing sprights to do her wish, 
Whirling and curling like vapours on the dish, 
Until the western signal fires glow 

And wave flame banners, burning low, 
Until the shadows blot the day 

And the moon silvers all the birchen way. 
At last the stars hang out their lights 

As they have done a trillion trillion nights. 








MAJOR GENERAL TAYLOR, 


CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
T this precise moment there at West Point are admitted to that 
are probably no less than a_ branch of the service. Once a mem- 


thousand boys in New Hamp- 
shire between the ages of six and six- 
teen who are looking forward to the 
day when they will be Major Gen- 
erals. Seated at their school room 
desks, apparently earnestly perusing 
their geography lessons, or roving 
through some _ favorite woodland 
haunt, or half heartily engaged in 
some little chore about the home, 
their eyes have a faraway expression 
and they are dreamily tracing step by 
step their future military career, see- 
ing in rapid succession the black and 
and gold and gray of West Point, the 
khaki of the young subaltern, and the 
shoulder straps of high command. 
The romance of a military career has 
never failed to stir the blood and wake 
the ambition of a real boy. Longfel- 
low felt the lure of it and recalled his 
boyhood longings in later life. 


“There are things of which I cannot speak, 

There are dreams that never die, 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek 

And a mist before the eye.” 


Maturer years, however, bring to 
these youthful dreamers the calls of 
professional, business, or literary pur- 
suits, and their martial dreams be- 
come merely treasured memories. 
There are, however, a few exceptions 
to this rule—a few men who actually 
achieve the careers of which they 
have dreamed. For such an example 
the youth of New Hampshire can 
turn to Major-General Harry Taylor, 
formerly a Tilton boy, but since June 
19th, last, Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army. 

The Engineer Corps is the flower 
of the army. Only those young men 
who stand at the head of their classes 





ber of it, every promotion must be 
earned, and the man who has forced 
his way forward step by step to its 
head reflects credit to his native state, 
New Hampshire, and his native town, 
Tilton. 

On June 19, Maj. Gen. Harry Tay- 
lor became Chief of Engineers. This 
is a matter which concerns all mem- 
bers of the Society of Military Engi- 
neers, especially those who still main- 
tain active connection with the army. 
General Taylor is eminently qualified 
for the high position, to which he has 
risen, step by step, through the va- 
ried duties of an officer of the Corps. 
To each task he has given something 
in constructive thought; always giv- 
ing more than was required by the 
wording of his orders. 

General Taylor was born in Tilton, 
N. H., June 26, 1862. He received his 
early education in the public schools, 
and in Tilton Seminary. His appoint- 
ment to West Point was the result 
of a competitive examination. He 
graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1884. 

In his younger days he was fond of 
athletics, hunting and fishing and is 
still a firm believer in the benefits of 
a reasonable amount of outdoor exer- 
cise. As a young officer, he took part 
in rifle competitions and, in 1904, won 
a bronze medal in the Department 
Competition in the Philippines. 

Upon leaving the Military Academy 
he went to Willets Point and 
was graduated from the school there 
in 1887. 

He had his first experience on river 
and harbor work as assistant to the 
district engineer at Wilmington, N. 
C. This was followed by a period of 
duty as an instructor in mathe- 
matics at West Point, 

















MAJOR GENERAL TAYLOR 


In June, 1889, he went to Sandy 
Hook, where he had charge of the 
construction of one 12-inch, gun-lift 
battery and a sixteen-gun, 12-inch 
mortar battery, which were the first 
important batteries to be built since 
the Civil War. He became interested 
in the work at the Ordnance Proving 
Grounds, and since he has followed 
ordnance developments closely. 

In 1891 he went to Portland, Ore- 
gon, where he completed the construc- 


tion of the locks and canal at the 
Cascades. One set of the gates 


installed in this improvement were at 
the time the largest lock gates in the 
world, and they still rank among the 
very large gates. 

He was promoted to Captain in 
January, 1896, and shortly thereafter 
was sent to Seattle, where his princi- 
pal work was fortification construc- 
tion. At one time he had under con- 
struction 21 emplacements for heavy 
guns, five 8-gun mortar batteries, and 
a considerable number of emplace- 
ments for rapid-fire guns. This was 
the greatest fortification construction 
program which has ever been under- 
taken at one time in any district in the 
country. In 1900 he was sent to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where 
again his principal work was fortifi- 
cation construction. 

He was ordered to the Philippines 
in 1903, and the next year he was pro- 
moted to major. After some service 
with troops at Fort McKinley, he was 
placed in charge of all fortification 
work in the Phiippine Islands and im- 
mediately began the construction of 
the first defensive works in those is- 
lands. It was desired to push the 
work as rapidly as possible. In the 
letter of instructions sent by the Chief 
of Engineers, Major Taylor was au- 
thorized to use his own judgment in 
carrying out the plans, even to the ex- 
tent of changing battery sites; and 
some of the usual contract restrictions 
were waived. 

Upon returning the the United 
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States, Major Taylor was stationed in 
New London, Conn., where his princi- 
ple work was fortification construc- 
tion. He also had charge of devel- 
oping the 25-kilowatt gasoline electric 
generating sets, which became stand- 
ard for all fortifications in this coun- 
try, and a large number of which 
were used in France during the late 
war. At the same time, he developed 
a type of construction for fire-control 
structures which is still standard. 

In 1911, as a lieutenant colonel, 
he was ordered to duty as Assistant 
to the Chief of Engineers in Wash- 
ington, where he remained until July, 
1916. During this time he developed 
the Standard Dredging Specifications, 
which are now used by the Engineer- 
ing Department. He also made a 
great improvement in the form of the 
Annual Report of the Chief of En- 
gineers, which had never before been 
systematized. 

Promoted to colonel in 1915, the 
next year he took charge of the First 
New York District, which has always 
been one of the most important River 
and Harbor Districts in the country. 

In the spring of 1917, Colonel 
Taylor’s professional record and at- 
tainments were recognized when he 
received the high honor of being 
designated as the Engineer Officer 
of General Pershing’s Staff. He was 
the outstanding figure of the Engi- 
neer Service. Accompanying Gen- 
eral Pershing to France, Colonel Tay- 
lor became the Chief Engineer of the 
A. E. F., with rank of a general offi- 
cer. Under him was built up the 
enormous engineer organization of 
the A. E. F. His was not the final 
glory for he was called back to Wash- 
ington by request of the Chief Engi- 
neers for duty in his office with a 
mission as stated by General Persh- 
ing “with the information you have 
acquired regarding our needs here, 
your services, upon your return to 
Washington, will be invaluable in 
promoting the great task before us,” 
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General Taylor took up his work 
immediately in Washington, com- 
pleting his World War service there. 
His distinguished service medal cita- 
tion reads: “For exceptionally merito- 
rious and distinguished services. Ar- 
riving in France, June 11, 1917, 
as Chief Engineer, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, he organized and ad- 
ministered the Engineer Department, 
which included the construction of 
wharves, depots. railways, barracks 
and shelters throughout the theater of 
operations. He continued these du- 
ties with most marked and conspicu- 
ous ability, building a complete and 
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efficiently functioning institution.” 

Since his return to this country, 
he has been in charge of the River 
and Harbor Division of the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers. He was pro- 
moted to Brigadier General and As- 
sistant Chief of Engineers on July 16, 
1920. 

In a professional way, General Tay- 
lor has long been an outstanding officer 
in the Corps of Engineers. There 
has seldom been a Chief Engineer 
whose appointment received more 
general approval of the officers of the 
Corps. 


PSALM 151 


By E. W. BuTTERFIELD 


TERNAL GOD, Creator through- 
kK out the ages! Thou hast brought 

a new morning to New Hamp- 
shire. All Thy creatures and the works 
of Thy hands praise Thee. 

Monadnock crieth unto Chocorua and 
Sunapee unto Washington. The ‘little 
hills also, Bible and Bridgewater, Blue 
Job and Garrison are clothed in the robes 
of Thy majesty and promise Thy mighty 
power. 

The waves of the great sea beat the 
Boar Head Ciiffs and the ripples of 
Squam trace Thy name upon the sandy 
shore. Glen Ellis sings the song that 
Thou taught him when Thou madest all 
things new. Merrimack and the great 
rivers rush to the sea; the wilderness 
brooks, too, Branch, Mohawk, Israel, 
Walton, sing Thy name as they course 
down the hillsides and make more smooth 
their bed in the enduring ledges. 

Ordination Rock, the Pawtuckaway 
Boulders and those which Thy glacier 
left on the Antrim hills, White Horse 
Ledge and the great sign in Franconia, 
Thou madest them and they rejoice. 

The Amoskeag Mills, the Enfield fac- 
tories, the Bow Sawmill, the country 


stores, and the city shops are glad in the 
light of Thy morning, 

The fields of grain bow their heads as 
there rises the morning incense from the 
farm hearths of the Clarksville hills, 
the power plants of Berlin and from the 
wandering trains of the Pemigewasset 
valley. 

Thy holy temples of to-day sound 
forth Thy praise; the tall pines of Rich- 
mond, the apple groves of Londonderry, 
the shaggy birches of Carroll, St. John’s 
church at Portsmouth, the Advent 
Chapel in Washington and Thy ancient 
white spired meeting houses in Acworth, 
Fitzwilliam and Hancock. 

Thy holy temples of to-morrow Mary 
Lyon Hall, the Laboratories at Durham, 
the Nashua High School and Thy hid- 
den schools of Bungay, Hemlock and 
Dundee, teachers and pupils, with clean 
hands and pure hearts praise Thee. 

Joy comes to Thy creatures. The fleet 


deer of Ossipee, the Guernseys of Wal- 
pole, the Hampton gulls, the red hens of 
Epsom, the low flying crows and the 
clear calling birds of the morning praise 
Thy holy name. 

‘Thy children also in diverse ways and 
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in many tongues praise Thee, Saxon, Eternal God, Creator throughout the 
Russian, Italian, Polander, with Puritan Ages! Thou hast brought a new morn- 
family devotion, with ikon or with beads, ing to New Hampshire. All Thy crea- 
with Quaker meditation or Methodist tures and the works of Thy hands praise 
hymns these Thy children turn their sun- Thee. 

rise thoughts to Thee. 





BACK IN THE OLD HOME TO-NIGHT 
By Francis W. CRooOKER 


“Old Home Week” the Governor called it 
And he urged us all to come 
To the streams and hills of granite, 
To the place we once called home. 
On the hilltops the fires are burning, 
Our welcome we read by their light ; 
Look! See the thousands returning 
Back to the Old Home To-night. 


Back on the bank of the river, 
Back midst the chestnut and pines; 
Where never a thought of the giver 
Ever entered our ungrateful minds. 
How gladly again would we be there, 
Where the shy little fish used to bite, 
If only it were for a moment 
Back in tne Old Home To-night. 


Back at the foot of the mountain, 
Back where we once loved to roam; 
Our hearts well up like a fountain, 
When we think of the dear old home. 
How thoughts of dear father and mother, 
Who taught to fear God and do right, 
Come rushing down fast on each other, 
Back in the Old Home To-night. 


Back by the big open fire, 
The Old Oaken bucket and churn; 
Our hearts never seem to tire 
Of wishing those days would return. 
How well we remember the school house, 
The examples, that seldom were right; 
How warmly our teacher would greet us, 
Back in the Old Home To-night. 
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Many have crossed the river, 
The church yard has larger grown; 
We cannot call them hither 
From that great unknown— 
But we remember their faces, 
And all our hearts unite 
In many a thought of old times, 
Back in the Old Home To-night. 


Like the prodigal now we're returning, 
With mixed grief and joy are we filled; 
All the fires are burning— 
The fatted calf has been killed. 
How blessed it is to be here— 
How gladly we all unite 
In giving three cheers for the old folks 
Back in the Old Hothe To-night. 


Refrain: Back to the home of our fathers, 
Back where they taught us the right; 
Oh, the joy that sweet memory gives us, 
Back in the Old Home To-night. 

















THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


OW that the New Hampshire Sur- 
N vey has nearly finished its activi- 
ties, investigated the industrial pos- 
sibilities and business prospects of the 
state, and is about to make its report, we 
feel that it is in order to outline the most 


effective way to “rejuvenate New 
Hampshire.” The real life of the state 
is in its rural communities and _ small 


towns. Manchester may bustle, Ports- 
mouth boil, and Concord dream, but the 
heart of New Hampshire is in her little 
hill villages. These villages are fast as- 
suming the sombre aspect of dissolution 
and decay, and the problem of rehabili- 
tating New Hampshire is really a prob- 
lem of bringing back the fine old com- 
munity spirit of her little townships. 
The GraNniTE MONTHLY with its usual 
acumen, having selected the five leading 
citizens of New Hampshire, moulded its 
political destiny, and garnered its choic- 
est treasures of poetry and prose, now 
solves this problem and with character- 
istic modesty presents the solution to its 
readers. We advocate the formation of 
a Society for the Founding and Promul- 
gating of Country Bands in New Hamp- 
shire. 

There is nothing more invigorating to 
a community than a brass band. The 
smaller the community the better the re- 
sult. In the first place, it brings the 
country boys down from the farms, in 
from the fields with a common purpose 
other than to visit the pool room or 
lounge about the village store. Thus 
the band has a good influence from the 
very start. Then comes the question of 
clothing the band. A band without a 
uniform would be ineffective as well as 


immodest. This problem necessitates 
the holding of numerous country fairs, 
picnics, and concerts, which provides a 
healthy and wholesome round of social 
activity in an otherwise defunct com- 
munity. The first time that the band 
marches down the street in its new uni- 
forms, replete with gold braid and brass 
buttons, the town has its local pride 
aroused. 

It may be noted that we have not yet 
mentioned music in connection with the 
band proposition. Alas, in many cases 
it would be scarcely appropriate or rev- 
erent to do so. But we still add that 
should the band reach the point where 
it actually produces harmony, which is 
by no means impossible, its value to the 
community is almost unlimited. How 
many great men of America followed 
country bands with their eyes wide and 
their hearts beating rapidly in boyhood 
days. Phillips Brooks said that what 
commerce needed was more inspiration. 
The same could be said of many of our 
rural townships. 

In all seriousness we have called this 
matter to the attention of those public 
men of New Hampshire who, in their 
public spiritedness, are striving to pro- 
vide means of speeding up the life of the 
state. If they will join our society and 
take the matter thoroughly in hand, we 
are sure they can bring it to a success- 
ful conclusion. They might even form 
a band of their own to exhibit as an in- 
centive. They certainly appear to have 
wind enough to do so. What town of 
the old Granite State would fail to be 
thrilled at such a band? 








CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Clippings from the State Press 


The Size of the Legislature 
Elias H. Cheney’s Last Editorial 


It is four and a half years since 
the last census was taken; and congress 
has failed in its duty to make a new ap- 
portionment of the house, as the consti- 
tution requires. Maine is still sending 
four representatives, and the same is 
doubtless true of two or three other 
states—sending one more than they can 
be entitled to under any apportionment 
proposed. That job should be done by 
this congress at its coming session. We 
hope the number will be so increased 
that Vermont will retain two. We be- 
lieve in a large representative body, be- 
cause it keeps government so much nearer 
the people. The English house of com- 
mons has over 600 members, and the 
French assembly nearly as many, al- 
though the population of both together is 
much less than ours. Both seem to be 
able to legislate without difficulty; you 
never hear of any move to reduce the 
number. We hope that the size of our 
congress will increase a bit with 
every census till it reaches 1000. One 
of the best features of our state gov- 
ernment is, as we think, her system 
of town representation; but we would 
reduce the number, just enough to avoid 
the necessity of making over representa- 
tives hall; wholly at the expense of the 
cities and big towns. Simply increase 
the population requisite for additional 
representatives. We would give every 
town of 400 a representative, and require 
2000 for each additional member. Only 
those under 400 pro-rated. There is as 
mich brain in a town of 400 inhabitants 
now as there was in a town of 800 when 
hand power did the work instead of ma- 
chinery. And it is from small towns 


that her cities get their best citizens. 
Urban New Hampshire should be gen- 
erous towards rural New Hampshire. 
Vermont carries the principle that a 
town is a town, entitled to one rep- 


resentative and 


no more, too far. 
Something about half way between 
the Vermont system and ours we 
think would be greatly better. We 
think that three representatives are 
enough for Lebanon, and thirty a 


plenty for Manchester. And that re- 


minds us: Sixty or more years ago 
Lyme, Hanover, Plainfield, Lebanon, 
Enfield and Canaan each had _ two 
representatives. _ Now Lebanon has 
five, Hanover two, and the other 


four one each. The principal product 
of all was wool. Lebanon only had 
much manufacturing. My, what 
loads of wool we used te see going to 
the depot. Lebanon alone had 
10,000 sheep; now less than 300. 

—Granite State Free Press 


over 


The Outcome of the Primary 


The reaction of the state press to the 
results of last Tuesday’s primary is good. 
Harmony and the will to win are every- 
where in evidence. 

For instance, the Exeter News-Letter, 
which gave the most vigorous and effec- 
tive support to the Knox campaign of 
any weekly paper in the state, says edi- 
torially: “It need not be said that in 
certain results of last Tuesday’s prim- 
ary the News-Letter is disappointed. 
But personal feelings now count for 
naught. The primary was fairly con- 
tested, and it is now the duty of every 
Republican to give effective support to 
its nominees. Two months will bring 
the election. Into this brief period 
must be put the utmost of endeavor to 
secure Republican victory. The election 
of Coolidge and Dawes is of vital im- 


portance. Hardly less so is the restora- 
tion of Republican control in New 


Hampshire. John G. Winant should be 
an inspiring leader. From governor 
down the entire Republican ticket must 
be elected,” 
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The North Conway Reporter thinks 
that “Captain Winant will make an ideal 
candidate. He will conduct a clean cam- 
paign for election and will be a worthy 
opponent of our good Governor Brown.” 

The Keene Sentinel makes this call 
upon party loyalty: “Let every Repub- 
lican man and woman of voting age in 
New Hampshire make a vow to-day to 
support the state and national ticket and 
next November convince our Demo- 
cratic friends that they mistake the spirit 
of Granite State Republicanism if they 
believe the disappointments of a primary 
campaign can create a schism.” 

This is the verdict of Judge Omar A. 
Towne of the Franklin Journal-Trans- 
cript: “With John G. Winant of New 
Hampshire we will have a man who is 
not only honest and sincere, but one who 
has had large experience for his years, 
one who is capable in every way to give 
the state a good administration, and, one 
who will live up to his promises. He 
should receive every Republican vote, 
and some who do not claim to belong 
to that party.” 

The Hanover Gazette believes “Mr. 
Winant will prove a good vote getter in 
November. A candidate of the type 
of Mr .Winant, whose record is an open 
book and who does not decline to state 
his beliefs will prove a strong asset to 
the ticket.” 

“Captain Winant will make a splen- 
did governor when elected,” declared the 
Milford Cabinet, “and we have not a 
particle of doubt that he will be elected 
in November.” 

This is the opinion of the Woodsville 
Times: “Afer a spirited contest Capt. 
John G. Winant of Concord has won 
the Republican nomination for gover- 
nor in New Hampshire, and the Times 
extends to him its warmest congratula- 
tions, as it does to the Republican party 
upon having for a candidate to oppose 
Gov. Fred Brown, Democrat, a strong 
and able man capable of making a suc- 
cessful run. Capt. Winant, we believe, 
has won the nomination because of the 
people’s belief in his absolute sincerity 
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and honesty. Behind him should be a 
united party. Whatever factions in Re- 
publicanism there may be should and 
will give him their hearty support for a 
big Republican victory in November.” 

—Concord Monitor 


—_—_————— Yt 


Judge Parsons 

It is gratifying to know that Judge 
Parsons, who will soon retire as chief 
justice of the supreme court because 
of the age limitation, is to be a mem- 
ber of the next legislature. He ought 
to be a great and steadying influence 
in that body. Ex-Governor Albert O. 
Brown is also a candidate for repre- 
sentative and should likewise hold a 
position of great influence among the 
law-makers. We cannot look upon 
his candidacy however, with the same 
enthusiasm which we should have did 
we not have a lurking suspicion that 
his object in going is to further his 
hobby of another constitutional Con- 
vention, for the removal of all the 
safeguards for the taxpayer which 
that document contains. Hon. James 
O. Lyford will again be a representa-~ 
tive, also, and no man_ understands 
the handling of a legislature better 
or has sounder ideas, as a rule. It 
looks as if our law-abiding body 
might be above the average in point 
of ability and experience. It is an 
excellent thing when men of _ such 
standing are willing to accept these 
places where they can be of most valu- 

able public service. 
—Journal Transcript 


Elias H. Cheney 


This state lost last week the oldest 
newspaperman within its borders and 
probably the oldest in continuous 
service in the country. Elias H. 
Cheney had edited the Granite State 
Free Press for over half a century 
and had been actively engaged in 
newspaper work in one place or an- 
other since before the Civil war, For 
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many years he held a consular posi- 
tion but each week he wrote a most 
interesting editorial letter, even when 
thousands of miles away. He died 
suddenly of acute indigestion and 
contributed his regular editorial column 
to the very issue-before he passed away. 
Mr. Cheney had an original style, force- 
ful and impressive. While naturally 
somewhat of the old school politically, 
he kept up to the times in his viewpoint 
in an unusual degree for one of his 
years. And he was tolerant, kindly, op- 
timistic and deeply religious. His 92 
years were years of devotion to prin- 
ciple and duty, to his country and to 
mankind. Few men can look back, 
when the summons comes, upon a life 
as well spent. 


—Rochester Courier 


As Goes Maine 


The Maine election, with whatever 
influence it has as a forerunner of 
the November result, was highly 
favorable to the Republicans. Brews- 
ster, even with the effort to over- 
shadow national issues by local ones, 
was chosen by a_ very_ substantial 
plurality and otherwise the Republi- 
cans made a clean sweep. The super- 
stition about Maine’s indicating the 
outcome of the national election in 
November, by the size of its plurali- 
ties in September, still persists to a 
degree, although it must be confessed 
that figures show that it is not an in- 
fallible barometer. Maine is naturally 
strongly Republican and, with such a 
ticket as Coolidge and Dawes as an 
inspiration, it is certainly to be ex- 
pected that the Republican vote will 
not only be up to normal but largely 
in excess of it. The same thing is 
true in New Hampshire. Unless all 
signs fail, the Republicans will win 
overwhelmingly next November here 
in the Granite state and they will be 
aided in achieving this result by not a 
few Democratic votes. The nomination 
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of Winant for governor is going to help 
greatly towards this outcome. 
—Rochester Courier 


New Hampshire’s 
Democratic Press 


A man may be a Democrat or a Re- 
publican without proclaming that fact all 
the time. A paper may support Repub- 
lican or Democratic beliefs and candi- 
dates and yet devote considerable space 
to other subjects. The Argus has been 
Democratic in tone and liberal in policy 
since long before the oldest surviving 
citizen cast his first vote. It intends 
to be active in the present campaign, 
presenting its views with due regard to 
the right of counter-opinion on the part 
of any reader, striving to avoid unfair 
criticism or unsound argument. The 
Argus is glad to welcome into the edi- 
torial field a new paper, The New Hamp- 
shire Democrat, issued from Portsmouth 
by A. J. Smith, and with editorial col- 
umns prepared by the skillful and ex- 
perienced hand of Hon. H. H. Metcalf 
of Concord. The paper is recommend- 
ed to all seekers after truth. But we 
must respectfully request that the Demo- 
crat modify its heading which says 
“The Only Democratic Paper in New 
Hampshire.” Even with two, brother, 
the field could not be called overcrowded. 

—Argus & Spectator 


A Good Example for 
New Hampshire 


“One thing we noticed while riding 
through Vermont was the absence of 
road-side shops and road-side signs. It 
is a great relief and the landscape is 
much better enjoyed. The “red gaso- 
lene soldiers” are frequent enough but 
are not found in front of every farm 
house, and wayside inns are not found 
upon every curve in the road. This 
adds to the enjoyment of motoring in 
the Green Mountain state.” 

—Peterborough Transcript 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


ELIAS HUTCHINS CHENEY 


Elias Hutchins Cheney, dean of news- 
paper men, passed away in Lebnon, Au- 
gust 26th. 

At the age of 92 and after years of full 
service this much beloved gentleman pass- 
ed away just as would be his desire, sudden- 
ly with only a few hours illness, late Tues- 
day night, August 26th. He ate his supper 
as usual with his family and while at the 
table was taken suddenly ill of acute indi- 
gestion, passing away at midnight. 

Mr. Cheney was born in Ashland this 
state, June 28, 1832, son of Moses and Abi- 
gail (Morrison) Cheney, and received his 
education in the public schools of that town 
and at Phillips Exeter Academy and after 
graduating from the academy entered the 
office of the Peterborough Transcript as an 
apprentice and at the age of 21 became the 
editor and proprietor of this paper. In 1855 
Mr. Cheney moved to Concord where he 
published the New Hampshire Phenix and 
was later employed by the Sentinel at 
Keene and by the Sullivan Republican at 
Newport. An opportunity came to buy 
the Free Press at Lebanon and he continu- 
ed as proprietor and editor until a few years 
ago when his son-in-law, Mr. George H. 
Kelley, took it over, as owner and manag- 
ing editor, Mr. Cheney still continuing as 
senior editor, thus making 63 years of ser- 
vice on that paper. The evening he was 
taken ill he had handed to Mr. Kelley the 
editorials he had written for last week’s 
paper and they were published on Friday as 
was the custom. His editorials have been 
widely read and have been an influence in 
the state, shaping the course of politics 
or policies which men have followed. He 
reasoned with strange swiftness and was a 
power in the state. Besides his work as 
editor Mr. Cheney was a United States Con- 
sul to Curacoa, Dutch West Indies, where 
he carried on government affairs for 15 
years. He was first appointed consul at 
Matanzas, Cuba, in 1892 and served three 
years, and too, he served in the legislature 
of his own state two terms. While at Cura- 
cao his experience as consul made him a 
Student of international affairs and years 
before the Great War he predicted a war 
which should be waged with Germany. He 
had become familiar with the Kaiser's in- 
trigues in South America and knew his 
hostility toward us. This man, although 
past ninety years of age, still lived in the 
present, wrote on current questions and 
contemporary men, 

At the age of 20, Mr. Cheney married 
Susan Youngman of Peterborough who 
died in 1904, There were four children: 
Fred W., Harry M., Susan Y., and Helen. 
With the exceptoin ‘of Susan who died in 
infancy, the other children survive him. 
Fred Cheney resides at Georgetown, IIl., 
Harry Cheney lives in Concord, and Helen, 
the wife of George H. Kelley, lives in Leb- 
anon, and it was with the latter that he was 


living at the time of his death. He was 
married to Mrs. Clara M. Smith in 1907, 
who also survives him. 


REV. WILLIAM A. LOYNE 


The Methodists of New Hampshire, as 
well as those of every faith interested in 
our public institutions of charity, feel very 
keenly the death of Rev. Willaim A. Loyne, 
which occurred at the home of his daugh- 
ter in Methuen, Mass. 

Mr. Loyne was born in England, March 
27, 1849, but came to this country in his 
youth. He was educated at Tilton Semi- 
nary, and was admitted to the Methodist 
Conference in 1884. During his forty years 
in the ministry he served pastorates at 
Haverhill, Warren, Laconia, Woodsville, 
and Manchester, N. H. and _ Lawrence, 
Mass. 

He organized the St. James Methodist 
Church at Manchester, and a Children’s 
Home in the same city. He organized and 
founded an Old People’s Home in Ports- 
mouth, the Grafton County Home for the 
Aged in Haverhill, and a hospital in La- 
conia. During the last year, his seventy- 
fifth, he was at work raising funds for a 
maternity hospital to be built in Berlin. 

He was Grand Prelate of the Knights of 
Pythias of New Hampshire, an Odd Fellow, 
a Red Man, and a 32nd degree Mason. 


JOSHUA B. SMITH 


The town of Durham mourns the loss of 
the Hon. Joshua Ballard Smith, its oldest 
resident. Mr. Smith was born in Durham 
in 1823, in the same house in which he died. 
Educated in Durham schools, Mr. Smith 
took an active interest in public affairs, and 
has served the town and state in all the 
higher offices with the exception of gover- 
nor, for which he was honorably mentioned. 
He served the town as moderator ten times, 
town clerk for four years, selectman for 
nineteen years, town treasurer for eleven 
years, three terms in the general court, one 
term in the state senate, one term in the 
governor’s council. He was the oldest 
living member of the Society of Colonial 
Wars. 


WILLIAM MORRILL 


Mr. William Morrill died at his home in 
Exeter in his 77th year. He was educated 
in Kimball Union Academy, and graduated 
from Dartmouth in the notable class of 
1874, which included among others Hon. 
Edwin G. Eastman of Exeter. Last Com- 
mencement Mr. Morrill participated in the 
50th anniversary of his class. During his 
early life he was a resident of Brentwood, 
N. H., and represented that town in the 
Legislature and the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. In 1892 he was elected Register of 
Deeds, and has since been a citizen of 
Exeter. 














HISTORY 


of the Town of Sullivan, New Hampshire 





The exhaustive work entitled, “History of the Town of Sullivan, New 
Hampshire,” two volumes of over eight hundred pages each, from the set- 
- tlement of the town in 1777 to 1917, by the Rev. Josiah Lafayette Seward, 
D. D.; and nearly completed at the time of his death, has been published 
by his estate and is now on sale, price $16.00 for two volumes, post paid. 

The work has been in preparation for more than thirty years. It gives 
comprehensive genealogies and family histories of all who have lived in 
Sullivan and descendents since the settlement of the town; vital statistics, 
educational, cemetery, church and town records, transfers of real estate and 
a map delineating ranges and old roads, with residents carefully numbered, 
taken from actual surveys made for this work, its accuracy being un- 
usual in a history. 


At the time of the author’s death in 1917, there were 1388 pages al- 
ready in print and much of the manuscript for its completion already care- 
fully prepared. The finishing and indexing has been done by Mrs. Frank 
B. Kingsbury, a lady of much experience in genealogical work; the print- 
ing by the Sentinel Publishing Company of Keene, the binding by Robert 
Burlen & Son, Boston, Mass., and the work copyrighted (Sept. 22, 1921) 
by the estate of Dr. Seward by J. Fred Whitcomb, executor of his will. 


The History is bound in dark green, full record buckram, No. 42, 
stamped title, in gold, on shelf back and cover with blind line on front 
cover. The size of the volumes are 6 by 9 inches, 2 inches thick, and they 
contain 6 illustrations and 40 plates. 


Volume I is historical and devoted to family histories, telling in an en- 
tertaining manner from whence each settler came to Sullivan and their 
abodes and other facts concerning them and valuable records in minute 
detail. 


Volume II is entirely devoted to family histories, carefully prepared 
and containing a vast amount of useful information for the historian, 
genealogist and Sullivan’s sons and daughters and their descendents, now 
living in all parts of the country, the genealogies, in many instances, tracing 
the family back to the emigrant ancestor. 

The index to the second volume alone comprises 110 pages of three 
columns each, containing over twenty thousand names. Reviewed by the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Record and the Boston Tran- 
script. 

Sales to State Libraries, Genealogical Societies and individuals have 
brought to Mr. Whitcomb, the executor, unsolicited letters of see 
of this great work. Send orders to 


J. FRED WHITCOMB, Ex’. 
45 Central Square, Keene, N H. 
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ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS COMPANY 
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We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 

We have a long list to select from 

and whatever kind you want, call, write 


or telephone us and we will be pleased 
to help you find exactly the kind of a 





Success or failure depends place you want. 
much upon your eyes, especially If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
sell we can be of service to you and 
the school child’s eyes. Can we would be glad to list your property. 
Our Insurance department can handle 
help you? 


your Fire and Automobile Insurance 


ee es sewer in New Hampshire. 


Let us quote you rates. 


BROWN & BURPEE The Bailey & Sleeper Company 


William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 
53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
MANCHESTER - CONCORD CONCORD, N. H. 

Tel. 275 
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